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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Many Ads Fail 
to Move Buyer, 


__ NEW FRENCH ONION SOUP 
GOES OVER LIKE —_ 


eet 
=o Bins 


JWT Changes in Florida Citrus Ads 


Added ‘Millions in Effectiveness’ 


Martineau Says 


Act of Advertising 
Not Enough to Make 
Sales, He Declares 


MEMPHIs, Dec. 28—‘“The most 
difficult problem facing advertis- | 
ing today...is the creation of ad-| 
vertising which actually persuades | 
people and moves them to buy,” | 
Pierre Martineau of the Chicago 
Tribune’s research division told the 
Memphis Advertising Club today. 

“Too much advertising,” he de- 
clared, “fails in its primary mis- 
sion because it doesn’t really moti- | 
vate the consumer. 

“All too many advertisers have | 
found—after spending millions of | 
dollars—that nothing has been ac- 
complished for their sales charts. | 
The mere act of advertising was) 
not in itself sufficient,” he said. 

“There are two factors essential- 
ly responsible for the success of an 
advertising program—the weight! 
of advertising, and the advertising 
message itself. 


s “Entirely too much dependency,” 
he declared, “has been put on} 
weight of advertising, because that | 
is the easy part of the formula. In 
the beginning, it was relatively 
simple to show sales gains just by 
the mere act of advertising, be- 
cause the advertised brand stood 
out from the pack. 

“But today,” he continued, “a 
set of factors make it increasingly 
difficult to achieve results with 
any kind of advertising. The tre- 
mendous increase in the volume 
of advertising itself overwhelms 

(Continued on Page 8) 


TOGETHER AGAIN—This center spread in Institutions next month is the second such 
tie-in by H. J. Heinz Co. and Wilson & Co. to try to induce hotels, restaurants, 


etc., 


to have ther chefs use Heinz’ Magic onions and Wilson's B-V meat extract 
when menus call for French onion soup. 


Ewell & Thurber, Chicago, working for 


Wilson, and Maxon Inc., Detroit, for Heinz, prepared the two-color ad jointly. 


Editor Discovers Why There Are So Many 
V. P.s in Agencies: It's Dollars and Sense 


MEMORANDUM 
FROM: S. R. Bernstein, Editor 
TO: G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 
Dec. 27, 1951 
Dear Boss: 
I see by the papers, 
ADVERTISING AGE, 


including 
where Foote, 


| Cone & Belding has smeared four 


more of its hired hands with the 
label of vice-president, and it gives 
me an idea how maybe we can 
solve some of those budget prob- 
lems we've been talking about. 
Remember how most of the as- 
sortment of characters whose 
names we engrave regularly on 
our check writer seem to get the 
notion that the high cost of living 
and taxes entitles them to bigger 
figures on said paycheck? And how 
a couple of them have even hinted 
that there is some other company 
willing to come across with more 


of the green stuff on account of 
they are such talented characters? 
And how they would rather stay 
here because they love us dearly, 
but they really must get some rec- 
ognition for their work, or their 
wives will take to making even 
nastier cracks about them? 

Well, this vice-president gim- 
mick might be the answer. We 
could maybe make eight or nine of 
them v.p.s (especially since we're 
way under quota on v.p.s now) and 
fix it so they’d never dare ask for 
more of the green stuff again. 


8 Now, wait a minute. I know 
you're going to say that’s the 
craziest idea you've heard yet, but 
let me tell you, these agency lads 
have really figured out the score 
on the vice-presidential situation. 
(Continued on Page 38) 


American Press. 
NAS Combine to 
Serve Weeklies 


New York, Dec. 28—Merger of | ¢, the effectiveness of the adver- 


| tising.” 


the sales and service departments 
of cube American Press Assn. and 
le Newspaper Advertising Serv- 
ice (owned by the National Edi- 
torial Assn.) has been completed, 


|it was announced. 


Tie new organization, jointly 
owned on a 50-50 basis, has been 
vamed Weekly Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Inc., and will begin 
operations on Jan. 1. WNR offices 
will be at 920 Broadway, the ad- 
dress of American Press Assn. 


Boston, Dec. 28—When J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. took over the 
Florida Citrus Commission account 


| last year, “two or three important 


changes ‘in the campaign were 
made, any one of which added 
literally millions of dollars’ worth 


Julian Lewis Watkins, creative 
account executive with JWT, de- 
scribed these changes to members 


|of the American Marketing Assn. 


For other news of the American 
Marketing Assn. conference see 
Pages 4, 5, 16, 20, 35 and 39. 


assembled here today for the final 


| Sessions of the AMA winter con- 


More than 7,000 weekly newspa- ference. 


pers will have Weekly Newspaper | 


Representatives as their national | ® Speaking on “The Case for Or- 
advertising representative, and all | anges” in a panel on advertising 
contracts with newspapers for rep- | effectiveness, Mr. Watkins began 
resentation by APA and NAS have | his talk with a general survey and 
been assumed by the new company. | | history of citrus marketing. Ad- 
In states where newspapers are/| vertising of oranges, he said, pi- 
represented through their state as- | oneered in the promotion of perish- 


sociations, and where NAS has 


working agreements with the state | 
groups covering national sales, all | 
agreements will be honored with- | 
| and the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
|the latter to increase its freight 
| business. The result of that two- 


out revision. 


® Organization of Weekly News- 
paper Representatives—long in the 
works (AA, Oct. 29)—was wel- 
comed by advertising executives 
as “a step which automatically 
eliminates confusion over dupli- 
cate representation, promises uni- 
form and more efficient methods 
of billing, checking and servicing, 
and simplifies our problems in do- 
ing business with weeklies.” 

WNR said that publishers re- 

(Continued on Page 39) 


able food products when it began 
advertising in 1907—with a tie-in 
betweeen the then infant Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 


month Iowa test, he added, was to 
increase sales there by 50% as 
compared with a national increase 
of 18%. 

“Through this pioneering,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Watkins, “adver- 
tising became the farmer’s new 
hired man, or his new salesman, 
and helped him to lift himself out 
of what was at that time consid- 
ered over-production, and to prove 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Highlights of the Week’s News 


Last Minute News Flashes 


AA's staff intercepted a private memo written by 
AA’s editor to AA’s publisher. The subject? 
Agency vice-presidents. The slant? Well, why 
not start reading on Page 1 

The Chicago Tribune’s perspicacious Pierre Marti- 
neau told the Memphis adclub this week that 
too many advertisers put their faith in volume 
of advertising, and don’t give enough attention 
to the basic problem of motivating readers to 
action Page 1 

When the Television Assn. of Philadelphia heard 
Harold Fellows of NARTB, the discussion quick- 
ly shifted to the problen: of educational video— 
a subject telecasters won’t be able to ignore 
much longer Page 2 

Rovert Muir of Muir Sales Corp. (Actisil—a pain 
reliever) contends that large-space promotions 
of proprietary items don’t pay. Says frequency 
is much more important Page 10 

Broadcast Advertising Bureau is feeling frisky 
these days. Instead of concentrating its fire on 
newspapers, the BAB next year plans to take 
on all media at once and show how radio com- 
pares in terms of results obtained Page 11 

Why does slam-bang. almost vicious copy sell 
cigarets while pleasant, enjoyable ads fail to 
move the smokes they advertise? AA’s editor 
takes a look at the problem and its implications 
—comes up with some thought-provoking com- 
ments on Page 12 


Thought about installing a Fairchild plastic cut 
engraver in your agency? If you haven't, Fair- 
child is going to see that you do via an intensive 
new ad drive. Details on Page 18 
Monsanto greatly reduced the margin of error 
in its sales forecasts through adopting a more 
accurate procedure—which isn’t too complicated, 
incidentally. Shea Smith outlines the plan 
Page 20 
Department store sales have reached a plateau, 
at least that’s what Fred Lazarus Jr. believes. 
The Federated Department Store group, which 
he heads, is counting on a year of level 
prices Page 24 
Manufacturers of American bicycles charge that 
foreign bike manufacturers are driving them 
out of business. The foreign producers pooh- 
pooh the idea, say Americans like lightweight 
European bikes because they know a good thing 
when they see it Page 28 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Ad Market Place . .26 


Along Media Path . .30 In Washington ..... 36 
Coming Conven- Mail Order Clinic . .33 

itt Sate be ged 34 Obituaries ......... 39 
Creative Man ...... 32 Photo Review ...... 41 
Dept. Store Sales ...24 Rough Proofs ...... 12 
Editorials .......:.. 12 ers 32 
Eye and Ear ....... 33 Re 40 
Farm Linage ....... 37 What They’re Saying 12 


Hickory Valley Farm Switches from Peck to Bozell 

Srroupssurc, Pa., Dec. 28—Hickory Valley Farm has switched from 
Peck Advertising Agency, New York, to Bozell & Jacobs for mail order 
advertising of its Pennsylvania Dutch hickory-smoked turkey and hams 
through national magazines and newspaper supplements. 


Gottlieb, Cioppa Named CBS V.P.s 

New York, Dec. 28—Lester Gottlieb, director of AM network pro- 
grams since July, and Guy Della Cioppa, director of radio and TV net- 
work programming in Hollywood, have been named v.p.s of the CBS 
Radio Division. Each will continue his present assignment except that 
Mr. Cioppa will concentrate on radio exclusively in the future. 


James Miller Forms New Agency in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Dec. 28—James R. Miller has resigned as account ‘executive 
of Western Agency here to open his own agency, Miller & Co., at 120 
6th Ave. N., Seattle. The staff includes Frederick Marinacci, produc- 
tion manager, and Houston Levers, both from Western, and Jack 
Grover, formerly with Foster & Kleiser. 


Mel Smith Joins Erwin, Wasey in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELEs, Dec. 28—Mel Smith, owner of the Robert Smith Ad- 
vertising Agency, joins the Los Angeles office of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Jan. 1 as a member of the plans board. Whether the Smith agency ac- 
counts will go to Erwin, Wasey was not announced. 


Seattle Bank Names Strang & Prosser 
SEaTTILe, Dec. 28—The First National Bank of Seattle has appointed 
Strang & Prosser Advertising Agency, Seattle, to handle its account, 
effective Jan. 1. Bank officers interviewed 20 agencies before making 
the selection. Pacific National Advertising Agency, Seattle, is the pres- 
ent agency. 
(Additional News Flashes on Page 39) 
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Philadelphia TV 
Group Debates 
Educational TV 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26—Insist- 
ence that educational bodies have 
a greater priority to licenses for 
new television stations than do 
commercia) enterprises stirred up 
a hornet’s nest at a meeting of the 
Television Assn. of Philadelphia 
at the Poor Richard Club on Dec. 
20. 

The insistence came from Leo 
H. Weinrot, local attorney and 
member of the Philadelphia Board 
of Public Education, who inter- 
rupted a talk on the new TV code 
by Harold Fellows, president and 
general manager of the National 
Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, to ask what the stand 
of his group was on education and 
television 

ti 


“Broadcasters believe that edu- 
cational institutions should go be- 
fore a special board to answer 
questions as to what they propose 
to do with such stations,” Mr. Fel- 
lows replied. “We are not opposed 
to having stations operated by edu- 
cational institutions. Commercial 
television is not opposed to educa- 
tional groups conducting their own 
stations if the stations can be op- 
erated for the good of all the peo- 
ple. 


@ “They must prove that they will 
use the stations for that specific 
purpose,” he added. “If such sta- 
tions are used properly, there are 
no objections.” 

Mr. Weinrot then wanted to 
know if television stations would 
give up class A time in order to 
give educators an opportunity to 
talk about education. He answered 
that himself, stating that television 
stations would not interrupt the 
Milton Berle program to allow an 
educator to make an announce- 
ment. He said the school system 
has to take any time the stations 


give it. . 

He then went on to relate some 
of the things being done in 
the schools which he felt the 
public should know more about 
and that television should be used 
at advantageous times to dissemi- 
nate such information. 

When he was asked who would 
pay for such stations and where 
they would get the trained man- 
power, Mr. Weinrot shrugged them 
off by the wave of a hand. 


e Franklin Roberts, a partner in 
Wil Roberts Agency, replied: “I 
think education should take on the 
burden of selling and merchandis- 
ing its own product.” 

“If there is any real right to any 
clearance for new stations, we 
have the first right,” Mr. Weinrot 
stated heatedly 
mit, however, that some of the 
stations had given the board of 
education time and had lent them 
experienced personnel to help 
them set up good programs 

Prior to this interruption, Mr. 
Fellows had suggested that the in- 


THE 


| "QUAD 


Ty ao! 


The Quad-City Metropolitan area (234,000) 


With a total \rading radius po 
350,000 is a well balanced urban- 


—classified by the Department of Agriculture 
im the highest-level-of-living bracket. 


To support this high level, are 
afd wages from agricultural pursu 
farm equipment industry, from the 


Afsenal, and from 300 other diversified facto- 
ri¢s. These well balanced sources of income put 
the Quad-Cities in 14th place in Effective Buy- 


ing Income per Capita among Sa 
ment’s 162 metropolitan areas. 


_These are the attributes that give the Quad- 
Cities balance and stability as a good market 


place. 


pulation of 
rural market 


the income 
its, from the 
Rock Island 


les Manage- 


CITIES 


a unique combination of G cities 
in 2 states -on the Mississippi River 


ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 

EAST MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


well balanced as a four-man bob team! 


Good Marketing Men Know This 234,000 Market 


What looks like a tough job is easy when you know 
that the Quad-City Metropolitan area is a 234,000 
unit—instead of 4 separate cities. Alert space and 
time buyers have learned this fact and are using 
the knowledge to good advantage in schedule 
preparation. Up-to-date information is now avail- 


able in a brochure that graphical 


7hagus 


ad Ces MAB 
CR 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. representing 


ly portrays the 


~ 


a rl 
py AE 


S & DISPATCH © AVERY KNODEL, INC. representing WHBF 


Quad-City Market—clearly, concisely, completely. 
How to make profitable sales to Quad-Citians 
whose per capita Effective Buying Income ranks 
14th among 162 metropolitan areas is something 
worth knowing about. For your copy write Dis- 
patch or Argus (newspapers that cover 3 of the 4 
Quad-Cities) or WHBF, Rock Island, Ill. 


With a flying start in these media 
you can goin great sales momentum 
in the Quad-Cities! 


He went on to ad-| 


jdustry stop describing television; 
as a brand new art because it is 
no longer new. 

“Business today is bigger than 
ever,” he said, “and is in a better 
position today to finance such big 
enterprises as television.” 

He said business competition is 
;such that new advertising media! 
can take root and grow. In reply to 
{complaints about the high cost of 
television, the speaker pointed out 
that when American business can- 
not support television the people 
either will be enslaved or our “eco- | 
nomy will collapse.” 


® He then went on to discuss the 
new television code, stressing the 
fact that it was adopted willingly | 
by the broadcasters because “they 
are God fearing citizens.” | 

He urged the industry to unite} 

in order to solve most of the prob- 
lems confronting it. Some of the 
problems are costs, personnel and 
;many other items of rising costs 
| He suggested that some -standard 
rate structure be set up for uni- 
form practices. , 

The proposed code, Mr. Fellows 
explained, provides some answers 
to proposed intervention by gov- 
ernment circles and other selfish 
groups. On education, he said a 
few educational circles: have been 
trying to set up rules of conduct, 
but few educators know anything 
about television. } 

“But, it doesn’t follow that tele- 
vision people do not know any- 
thing about education,” he added, 
pointing out that stations have 
done everything to help provide 
educational programs. 


® When asked by Roland Israel, 
head of the plans board of the 
Lavenson Bureau of Advertising, 
why there were no creative artists 
on the code committee, Charles 
Vanda, president of the local asso- 


Advertising Age, 


| lywood 


ciation and v.p. of WCAU-TYV, said 
if the so-called creative artists ran 
most of the programs 
would be dull and only sustaining. 

Mr, Fellows pointed out that the: 
new code will be a great tonic to 
advertising agencies because it will 
help simplify the problems of many 
agencies who have trouble with 
clients. 


Stations 


Guild, WQXR Sign Contract 
The Newspaper Guild of New 
York has signed its first contract 
with WQXR, New York. Under 
an agreement which provides wage 
and hour minimums comparable 
to those enjoyed by guild members 
on daily newspapers, top copy and 
continuity writers get $120 week- 
ly minimum, with general wage 
| increases ranging from $4 to $35. 
| All increases are retroactive to 
| Nov. 1. 
| 


Hastings to Adolph Bloch 
| 


William A. Hastings Jr., former- 
|ly with Gary A. Ruben Advertis- 
| ing, Indianapolis, has been ap- 

pointed to the production depart- 
ment of Adolph L. Bloch Advertis- | 
ing, Portland, Ore. 


Blue Jeans Corp., manufacturer 
of Wild Bill Hickok jeans, has 
appointed A. M. Sneider & Co., 
New York, to handle an expanded 
advertising program. 


Blue Jeans Names Sneider 


x 


December 31, 1951 


SPONSOR IDENTIFICATION—Bobcot 
right) likes to chew Teaberry gum. Since 
he is part of the cast of “Bar 3 Corral,’ 
seen weekdoys on WLW-C, Columbus, O., 


this makes it easy for Lyn Ballard (left), 

the show's emcee, to achieve high spon 

sor identification for Clark Brothers Chew- 

ing Gum Co., Pittsburgh, moker of the 
brand 


New Verified Audit 
Group Signs Five 
L. A. Publications 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 27 
Angeles business | 
day signed with the recently an- 
nounced Verified Audit of Circu- 
lation with headquarters in Hol- 
(AA, Dec. 17): Chefs’ & 
Stewards’ Manual; Stevens Pub- 
lications; Travel Index; Western 
Grower & Shipper, and Western 
Motor Transport. 

The publications signed firm 
three-year contracts with VAC, 
which neither party may void for 
any reason. 

John B. Knight, of John B. 
Knight Opinion Survey Co., which 
formed VAC at the urging of local 
publishers, said he will announce 
the names of other publications 
joining up after a meeting to be 
held Jan. 8 in Los Angeles. 


Five Los 


iblications to- 


e Mr. Knight told AA he feels 
that some persons may get the idea 
VAC is a splinter group, which 
is not the Two of the five 
publications named are CCA mem- 
bers, but when the expected 20 
sign up, not more than four of 
them will be CCA members, he 
said. Most of the rest will be pub- 
lications which previously have 
used sworn statements for circula- 
tion claims. 

He also said that although VAC 
will work mainly with regional 
publications, it will have at least 
two nationally circulated books, 
and is in a position to cover the 
entire country. This will be pos- 
sible through personnel with which 
the Knight public opinion organi- 
zation now has working agree- 
ments, he added 


case 


Johnson Joins E. ]. Lush 

Henry F. Johnson, formerly sales 
promotion manager of a subsidiary 
of Berger Bros. Co., has been 
elected a v.p. of E. J. Lush Inc., 
New Haven agency, and also be- 
comes a stockholder and a mem- 
ber of the agency's board of di- 
rectors. He will develop new busi- 
ness and serve as an account ex- 
ecutive 


REVIEW is preeminent. As official 


‘ailers and their problems. 


top dealers and buyers. 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION + 


IN EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP ond reader service 


of NRFA, its editors enjoy an unusually intimate 
daily contact with the nation’s home goods re- 
Its vital editorial 
‘ore makes REVIEW “must” reading for 8,311 


666 take Shore Orewe ° 


publication 


NATIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE 


Chicago | 
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Young people are like adults... except in one important 
respect. Like adults, they want to be strong and 


healthy, smart and popular (add other successful 
advertising appeals) . . . but they're much more receptive, more easily 
told and sold. Equipped as they are, with both the wants and the where- 
withal, they constitute a mighty market today . . . and promise to be 
continuing customers tomorrow. Incidently, their hold on their parents’ 
heart-strings gives youngsters a mighty grip on the family purse- 
strings, too! 


There's probably a proper place for your product in their favorite 
reading material . . . the comics books! 


National 
Comics 
Group 


Represented by 
Richard A. Feldon & Co., Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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Photo Gelatin DOES THE TRICK 
ONE TO FULL COLOR PRINTING « INEXPENSIVE 


IRVING WOOLF & CO. ‘ 


CHicace 


LOS ANGELES ¢ 


DEARBORN ST 
by LEXINGTON Ave 


Harrington Appointed A.M. 


Frank G. Harrington Jr., former- 
ly in the public relations depart- 
jment of Curtis Publishing Co.,| 
Philadelphia, has been appointed | 
advertising manager of Insurance 
|}Co. of North America, Philadel- 
| phia. He succeeds the late Arthur 
| Joyce. 


Capture a moose with 


Mh) | A) 


a mouse trap ? 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1951 


Advertising Agency Billings 


The eighth annual report on advertising agency 
billings will appear in the Feb. 25 issue. 

As in the past, it will include all agencies in the U. S. 
and Canada billing $5,000,000 or more during 1951. 

In addition, it will include billings figures on all 
agencies below the $5,000.000 mark who voluntarily 
supply their figures to Advertising Age. 

A questionnaire is now in the mail to all agencies, 
addressed to the president. Make sure it is filled out 
and promptly returned to John Crichton, executive edi- 
tor, Advertising Age, 801 Second Ave., New York 17, 
if you desire to have your agency included in the 
billings figures. If you do not receive the question- 
naire, write Mr. Crichton at once. 


Marketers Aren’t Creating New Customers 
Fast Enough to Match Output, Elder Says 


as much sense as trying to cover 


The BIG 
HOUSTON MARKET 


; WITH ONE NEWSPAPER 


(1,259,295 people or 365,347 families — City and RTZ*) 
Here’s how to cover 365,347 families: 


Makes just 


POST CHRONICLE 


Circulation Coverage Circulation Coverage 
Daily 160,997 44% 165,142 45% 
Sunday 170,494 46% 179,125 49% 
wg 


* ABC Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1951 


The HOUSTON POST 


Texas’ Largest Morning Newspaper 


Eugene J. Lemcoe, 
Director of Advertising 


Robert Barron 
General Advertising Mgr. 


W. P. Hobby, President 


Oveta Culp Kobby, 
Executive Vice President 


Writton and Ediled 
To merit vour (onyidence 


Nationally Represented by 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 
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Boston, Dec. 283—“What market- 
ing has accomplished since 1945 
does not really mean very much,” 
Robert F. Elder, Boston marketing 
consultant, said today in opening 
the final sessions of the winter 


Marketers 


conference of American Marketing 
Assn. 
| “In the 1930s,” he explained, “we 
| went through a period in which 
wants were being nurtured, but be- 
cause of economic factors were not 
| being satisfied as fast as they were 
created. 
“During the war we created 
more wants and the purchasing} 
|power te satisfy them, but they | 
were not fully satisfied because we | 
| couldn't produce enough things for 
| both warlike purposes and person- 
!al enjoyment. So, over those long 
years we built up a backlog of fuel 
for our economic fire.” 


8 In his opinion what happened in 
the spring of 1949, when business 
receded, was that the fuel supply 
was running out. 

“We were apparently not creat- 
ing new demand fast enough,” he 
asserted. “Customers had been 
snatched off the end of the as- 
sembly line faster than they were 
| being put together down the line.” 
| Although we are now in a semi- 
| war economy, he said, the time) 
| will come eventually when the 
|market for manufactured goods| 
| will revert to the consumer. 

“If we are to preserve the dy-| 
namic element of our American | 
|economy, we marketing people) 
| must rise to meet a crucial respon- | 
sibility,” he insisted, “to see that} 
some way, somehow, demand 
| keeps pace with supply.” 

He predicted that by 1953 either 
the hump of defense production | 
will have been passed or industrial | 
capacity will have been expanded | 
to provide for both military and 
civilian needs. “If we are having 
trouble today finding customers for 
all we can make, what are we 
going to do in 1953?” he asked. 


In disapproval of economists 
who hold out for government 
spending to make up for what con- 
sumers don’t buy during a reces- 
sion, Mr. Elder insisted that “the 
health of our economy depends 
basically on the mass purchasing 
of individual consumers.” 

“Dependence on government- 
planned purchasing can only cor- 
rode that individual freedom of 
aspiration which is the mainspring 
of our progress,” he insisted. 
“Wants do not spring full-blown 
from the brow of the consumer. 
They have to be conceived and 
nurtured and intensified to the 
point where money makes the cash 
register ring. People have to be 
made aware of things and what 
they can get out of possessing them. 
The goods have to be designed and 
priced to meet the realities of the 
market; they have to be brought 
to convenient spots, and often 
pleasingly packaged and tantaliz- 
ingly displayed.” 


@ While admitting that marketing 
had done a “generally good job” 
at this so far, he felt that the job 
for the future is “bigger and tough- 
er.” He deplored economists “who 
regard the world as no more than 
a bowl] of statistics” and “cavil at 
the emphasis I put on the intangi- 
ble mental and emotional factors 
that make people want things.” 
To them he says: “The key factor 
in our high-level economy is the 
common freedom to aspire as in- 


| dividuals to better things.” 


When consumer goods return to 
full supply, the purchasing power 
will be there to buy them, he be- 
lieves. “The reservoir of savings 
is huge,” he said, “wage levels will 
be high, and. . .there will be a solid 
base for consumer credit. 

“If we don’t manage to bring 
demand up to equilibrium with 
potential supply, it will be be- 
cause we have not done our job of 
making people want things 
enough.” 

Although the crisis is in the fu- 
ture, the marketing job must be 
done now, Mr. Elder said. “You 


Newscolor Division 


EPPECTIVELY SERVING AMERICA’S LEADING ADVERTISERS 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 
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can’t manufacture customers over- 
night. 

“The process of brand-creation 
is slow and gradual,” he argued, 
“and much of the initial effort 
must be spent in overcoming in- 
ertia.” The process of gathering 
momentum is common to all phases 
of marketing, he pointed out. 

Concerned about manufacturers 
who only give lip service to the 
concept of marketing momentum, 
he affirmed that companies that 
discontinue advertising and re- 
search during a defense economy 
and still have more customers than 
they can handle are actually prov- 
ing its validity. 

“They are riding on the momen- 
tum built up in the past,” he stated. 
“That is why it takes so long to 
wreck a business that has over 
the years built a solid franchise by 
continuous and aggressive market- 
ing. 


s “In marketing, as in mechanics, 
it takes much less application of 
new energy to sustain existing mo- 
mentum than to accelerate it.” 
Therefore it is not only good sense 
but a matter of survival, accord- 
ing to Mr. Elder, to apply slight 
marketing pressure now rather 
than to try to do a major job when 
“engulfed in a maelstrom of com- 
petition.” 

The steady application of small 
amounts of energy will accomplish 
more than brute force in market- 
ing, he contended. Through sound 
research, he said, a company can 
utilize the latent power of the mass 
of its market to create momentum 
once it has launched a product. 

Also, a marketing director, to 
“coordinate sales, advertising and 
special promotion,” can help manu- 
facturers get optimum results, he 
said. Another marketing funda- 
mental, according to Mr. Elder, is 
to guard against energy waste by 
paying attention to the acceptabili- 
ty of a product, the attractiveness 
of its package, the fairness of price | 
structure and credit terms, and| 
equity of dealings with customers | 
and distributors. 


® Now freed from sharp competi- | 
tion, a company has a real oppor-| 
tunity to examine changes in mar- | 
keting made during the past few 
years that may have passed it by, 
Mr. Elder said, and adjust its own 
marketing policies accordingly. 

In facing responsibilities prom- | 
ised by a resumption of a civilian | 
economy Mr. Elder sees “the great- | 
est set of opportunities the mar-| 
keting profession has ever had be- 
fore it.” 


‘Omaha World-Herald’ Names 
Brueggeman Business Head 


The Omaha World-Herald has 
appointed Milton L. Brueggeman, 
formerly secretary-treasurer and a 
member of the 
board of directors 
of Star-Times 
Publishing Co. 
(now KXOK 
Inc.), St. Louis, 
as its business 
manager. 

Mr. Bruegge- 
man was educa- 
ted at Washing- 
ton University, St. 
Louis, and is a 
certified public 
accountant and a 
member of the Controllers Insti-| 
tute of America. Before joining 
Star-Times Publishing Co. he held 
an executive position with Federal 
Land Bank, St. Louis. 


Ebel Launches PR Agency 
Fred E. Ebel, formerly publi- 
city man for Harley-Davidson Mo- | 
tor Co., Milwaukee, has organized 
his own industrial public relations 
service at 3707 N. 58th Blvd., Mil- 

waukee. 


M. L. Brueggeman 


Lepley & Sutton Bows 

Alden D. Lepley, Clarence E. 
Sutton and Ruth H. Sutton have 
organized a public relations agen- 
cy, Lepley & Sutton, at 6369 N. Le 
Mai St., Chicago. | 
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McNair Predicts 1952 Disposable Income 
of $234 Billion, Output of $204 Billion | 


Boston, Dec. 27—A $12 billion 
inflationary gap “might be ex- 
pected to appear as of mid-1952,” 
Malcolm P. McNair predicted 
cautiously at the American Mar- 


keting Assn. winter conference 
here today. 
Prof. McNair, Lincoln Filene 


professor of retailing of the Har- 


Marketers 


vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, forecast $234 bil- 
lion in disposable consumer income 
next year and $204 billion in goods 
and services available for personal 
cons;imption. 

The labor market will be en- 
larged and savings will probably 
drop from the current $22 billion 
to $18 billion, he said. He warned, 
however, that the inflationary gap 
is small compared with a $347 bil- 
lion gross national product. The 


inaccuracy of any one of the esti- 
mates that contributed to the fore- 
cast could nullify it, he conceded. | 

® “There can be no guarantee that | 
adieaiee will not have to jump 
into the breech to stem a business 
deflation within the next 12 
months,” he declared, and he 
urged marketers to be on their 
toes in case deflation demands an | 
“all-out marketing effort.” Mar- 
keting has had no tough selling job 
for ten years, he reminded the 
group. 

Our present cold war economy 
should not blind marketers to 
their responsibilities, he continued. 
Stressing the importance of main- 
taining economic strength during 
this unique international situation, 
he stated that “the contest may 
well be won by the side that is best 
able to preserve economic health 
while carrying on the heavy bur- 
dens of preparation for an all-out 


shooting war.” 

Since the standard of living is 
an important indicator of U. S. 
economic health, he said, it is up 
to marketing not to disregard its 
“dynamic, creative functions.” 


| Broemmel to Ley Agency 

Ley & Livingston, San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed by 
Broemmel Pharmaceuticals, San 
Francisco, for trade and direct 
mail advertising. 


Anderson Joins BullDog 


Don H. Anderson, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Kuhlman 
Electric Co., Bay City, Mich., has 
been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Bull- 
Dog Electric Products Co., Detroit. 


KWBU Names Kettell-Carter 

KWBU, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
has appointed Kettell-Carter, Bos- 
ton, to represent it in New Eng- 
land. 


BIGGEST 
FOOD 
ARKET 


im the Southwest 


7 


In terms of families . . . 
of consuming units . 
the biggest market in the Southwest 
through The Sunday Oklahoman. 
Through no other Sunday news- 
paper in no other southwestern city, 
regardless of size, can you reach so 


in terms 
- + you reach 


PR cc LOE OP LI 


many, influence so many. sell so 
many families with your advertising. 
It's the biggest food market, 
biggest drug market, 
market for anything in the South- 
west. Sell it to the maximum through 
The Sunday Oklahoman! 


the 
the biggest 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


MORNING 146,901 


R.O.P. COLOR 


Full color will be available daily 
and Sunday this fall. Until then we 
continue to offer one and two-colors 

and black. 


DALY 
COMBINED 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. - THE FARMER-STOCKMAN - WKY - 


263,179 


EVENING 116,278 


No Sunday Magazine section published or 
sold in the Southwest reaches so many 
homes as The Sunday Magazine Section 
of The Daily Oklahoman. Locally edited, 
locally printed — it enjoys the high reader 
interest that pays off for advertisers. Ask 
your Katz representative for result stories. 
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Boston Gives Okay 
to Taxi Cab Ads; 
Cab Ad Co. Forms 


Boston, Dec. 26—Boston is 
finally getting taxi cab advertis- 
ing after a 15-year campaign by 
the men who are now officers of 
the recently formed Cab Ad Co. 
here 

Ted Klein, treasurer of the con- 
cern, told AA that although most 
major cities have had advertising 
in taxis for years, his group had 
been repeatedly refused permis- 
sion by the city to make the in- 
novation. Although Cab Ad wanted 
to sell space both inside and out- 
side cabs, so far cards are allowed 
only inside. 

Promising a “captive audience 
of 40,000,000 annually,” Cab Ad 


rates are $5:25 a month for serv- 
ice in each cab with the minimum 
contract for 25 cabs. A 5% dis- 
count is allowed for use of from 
201 to 400 taxis and 10% for more 
than 400. The minimum contract 
period is three months, and a 20¢ 
charge is levied for copy changes 
during the contract run 


e The medium is commissionable, 
and so far the only restrictions 
cover copy and products that are 
“contrary to public policy.” A 
standard card size of 10”x5” has 
been adopted. At present, two 
messages are being sold per cab. 
Space may be permitted later for 
four ‘ 

Principals of Cab Ad Co. are 
Ronald W. Gordon, president, a 
former newspaper man and found- 
er and editor of Taxi News Digest 
here; Mr. Klein, a taxi man and 


The 
\ 
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f 


t 
25,000-Pius 
Daily - Sunday 


Sun Shines Bright On PADUCAH-.-- 


@ $500 Million Atomic Plant Is Going Up. 
@ Greatest bank activity gain in U.S. 


5 — @ No. 1 High Spot City (Sales Management). 


~ She Paducah Sun Democrat 


Paducah, Ky. 


Burke, Kuipers 
& Mahoney 


{member of the Royal Taxi Assn., 


and Arthur Adelson, secretary and 
advertising manager, who is also 
advertising manager of Taxi News 
Digest. 


CBS-TV Shifts Sam Digges, 
Promotes Chandler, Adds One 
Sam Cook Digges, midwestern 
manager of spot sales for the CBS 
television division, New York. will 
become eastern spot sales manager, 


effective Jan l He replaces 
George R. Dunham Jr., who re- 
cently was named general sales 


manager of WCBS-TV, New York. | 


At the same time, MacLean 
Chandler, now an account execu- 
tive in the Chicago office, will 
move up to midwestern sales man- 
ager for CBS-TV spot sales. Theo- 
dore F. Shaker, formerly of Katz 
Agency, New York, will join the 
Chicago office as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


McCormick Named PR Head 

Dorothy Doscher McCormick has 
been promoted to director of pub- 
lic relations for Reed College 
Portland, Ore., succeeding Orlando 
R. Davidson, who has resigned to 
accept a government position in 
Washington, D. C. 
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AGENCY BENEFITS—Twenty-seven government officials of Marshall Plan countries 
making an ECA-conducted trip to this country visited the Philadelphie office of 


N. W. Ayer & Son recently to learn how 


advertising works for the benefit of Amer- 


ican business. Some of the officials here examine products representing a cross- 
section of Ayer clients. On the right is James M. Wallace, Ayer v.p. 


San Diego Agency Joins AAAN Durqbles, Non-durables Will Be Available 
in ‘52, Despite Defense Program Demands 


Armstrong-Schramm, San Diego 
agency, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Affiliated Advertis 
ing Agencies Network 


-ooin the we 
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producing State 
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e World's Flax‘ King 
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Herb Goerger of Mantador, 
North Dakota. Named Flax 
King at the 1951 Interna- 
tional Hay and Grain Show 
in Chicago. 


producer this year. 


Sure, we're proud of Herb—but growing 
premium grain is no novelty in North Dakota, 

producers of 41° of the nation’s flax crop 
last year, and the nation’s leading wheat 


When your advertising dollar goes to work 
in North Dakota, it enters a primarily 

rural state that boasts the nation’s fourth 
largest family buying power. One media 

alone, the North Dakota Dailies, reaches 
9 out of every 10 North Dakota families— 
delivers your sales message with convincing, 
hard-hitting local penetration. Don't 
overlook the wealthy North Dakota market 
and the North Dakota Dailies. 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 27—Though 
the defense program hits its stride 
|; during 1952, the standard of liv- 
jing for U. S. consumers will re- 
main well above the “austerity” 
level. 

The variety of durables avail- 
able to consumers may thin a bit, 
| but almost everything will con- 
|tinue to be available, perhaps in 
“ersatz” form 
| Officials have made it amply 
| clear that the supply of materials 
for consumer goods in 1952 will 
not improve over present levels, 
{which are approximately 50% of 
| the first half of 1950 


lm In view of the substantial in- 
|} ventories still stacked in ware- 
| houses, however, the reduced pro- 
| duction rates should be enough to 


without serious inconvenience 

| So far as consumer goods are 
|concerned, the defense program's 
most obvious effect will be less 
glitter, as chrome, aluminum and 


brass give way to lower quality 
| alloys and steel 
In the non-durable fields, the 


iefense program does not appear 
io have any noticeable 
Food and clothing are all plenti- 
ful. There are no plans for ration- 
ing 

Officials anticipate an adequate 
supply of printing paper and pack- 
aging material, provided there are 
“reasonable” conservation efforts 
le The defense program may, how- 
ever, slow the expansion of TV 
}into the new allocation plan now 
| being completed by the Federal 
|Communications Commission 
With copper critically short, out- 
|put of color TV sets has been 
stopped and the production of TV 
|} transmitters for commercial use 
} will be carefully limited. How- 
}ever, officials believe production 
| will keep pace with the process- 
ling of applications by the FCC 

According to present plans, FCC 
| hopes to begin issuing new TV 


take consumers through the year | 


impact. | 


construction permits by April 1. 
No more than a dozen new stations 
can be completed in 1952, but near- 
ly 100 others may be under various 
forms of construction as the na- 
tion enters 1953. 


@ During 1952, the nation will 
move rapidly ahead, increasing its 
capacity to produce steel and alu- 
minum. During the year, steel, 
other than the highest grade al- 
and stainless, will become 
readily available and may be gen- 
erally decontrolled 

Despite new aluminum capacity, 
which will be completed during 
the vear, the supply of aluminum 
for civilian use will not improve 
unti! mid-1953. The copper and 
brass shortage may take as long 
as five years to solve 

Toward mid-1953, the stringent 
limitation on industrial and com- 
}mercial construction may begin 
| to ease, as defense plant expan- 
sion tapers off and structural steel 
| becomes more plentiful. Defense 
| Production Chief Manly Fleisch- 
| mann recently told structural steel 
producers that permits for new 
commercial building may be is- 
sued for the third quarter of the 
year. 


loys 
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Christiansen Adds Account 

Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
manufacturer of enamel printing 
papers and plastic laminates, has 
appointed Christiansen Advertis- 
ing. Chicago, to handle the na- 
tional advertising of its Consoweld 
decorative plastic surfaces and 
Consoweld industrial laminates 
The agency has had the Consoli- 
jated enamel paper account since 
1949. 


Warren Agry Promoted 

Warren C. Agry, advertising di- 
rector, has been promoted to assist 
ant to the publisher of American 
Home. Arthur Sherrill, formerly 
sales director of Woman’s Day, has 
been appointed to fill Mr. Agry’s 
vacated post. The changes are ef- 
fective Jan. 7, 1952 
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} OILHEATING 
& FUELOIL 
DEALERS SALES ARE UP IN 
} READ THIS THIS SUBSTANTIAL 
MAGAZINE STEADY INDUSTRY 


FUELOIL & OlL HEAT « 
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Industrial Oil Burner 
Section. 


32 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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McGraw-Hill’s 
‘52 Forecast: 
‘A Good Year’ 


New York, Dev. 28—Despite 
probable materials shortages, 1952 
promises to be a good year for 
industry and business in general. 

This forecast will be issued this 
weekend by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. in the “Pulsebeat of Indus- 
try,” its annual digest report on! 
trends for industrial markets, prod- 
ucts and services, in fields covered 
by McGraw-Hill publications. 

The textile industry looks for a 
good vear in °52, according to Tex- 
tile World, and expects better busi- 
ness, steadier conditions, continued 
modernization and good gross—if 
not net—profits. | 

Spurred by high cost and a prof- 
it margin too slim to meet capital 
requirements, the engineering 
trend will make far-reaching 
changes in food manufacturing and 
processing in the next decade, Food 
Engineering says. It also points out 
that there has been a 13% per 
capita increase in food consump- 
tion since prewar and that a higher 
percentage of food consumption is 
in processed foods. 


® There is more money for con- 
struction than ever before, but the 
rate of spending is held back by 
critical shortages of essential ma- 


terials, according to Engineering 
News-Record. In 1952, it says, 
shortages in supplies of steel, 


copper and aluminum will continue 
to hold down construction, which 
will continue at about the 1950 
rate 

Current and expected levels of 
demand both here and abroad in 
the coal industry indicate a further 
rise in production, Coal Age says. 
For bituminous, the increase should 
exceed 5% 

Distributors of electrical prod- 
ucts are more optimistic than they 
have been for the past six months, 
according to Electrical Wholesal- 
ing. Prospective spending by gov- 
ernment, business and consumers 
indicates sales slightly above 1951’s 
volume 


s Feast or famine, boom or bust 
seem to be the order of the day in 
the appliance and radio-television 
industries, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing says, but adds that, barring all- 
out war and a death sentence on 
consumer durable goods, the out- 
look is bright for the appliance and 
radio industry. 

A sharp cutback in electrical in- 
dustry expansion planus is taking 
place, but capital additions in 1952 
still will top 1951 by $200,000,000, 
reaching a record high, according 
to Electrical World. The publica- 
tion warns, however, that the key 
to the expansion and equipment 
deliveries will be supplies of steel, 
copper and aluminum. 

The far West is the nation’s pre- 
eminent electrical market, accord- 
ing to Electrical West. It says con- 
sumer expenditures for things 
electrical are running at a rate 
of $500,000,000 a year. | 


Advertising Age, December $1, 1951 


| about 300% in the neat few years. | 


Basis for this prediction is the ex- 
cellent reception received by the 
joint congressional committee's re- 
quest that atomic expenditures be 
increased from $1 billion to $6 bil- 
lion a year, It predicts that, by 
mid-1953, power requirements for 
the planned program will amount 
to 214% of the total installed elec- 
tric capacity of the country. 


® The metal mining industry faces 
rising—or at least steady—demand 
for the next four or five years, 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
says. But it foresees labor troubles 
and shortages which are likely to 
hamper domestic output. 

Metalworking is about to go in- 
to another lush year, biggest since 
the feverish days of 1943-44, and 
even cessation of fighting in Korea 
is not likely to alter this, says 
American Machinist. Manpower 
and materials will be the chief 
headaches during the coming year, 
it Says. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
bus industry that more riders 
won't cure, says Bus Transporta- 
tion. The drop in patronage since 
World War II is attributed to 
higher fares and increased use of 
private autos. The answer to the 
problem of rising fares, it suggests, | 
seems to be zone fares. 


8 The end of 1951 sees more than 
9,000,000 commercial vehicles ser-| 
ving agriculture, industry and} 
trade, says Fleet Owner, and it pre- | 
dicts continued upward trends in| 
truck transportation | 

Shortages of copper, steel and 
alloys, Power, may curtail 
new electrical power capacity de- 
velopments in 1952 ‘as much as 
4,000,000 kilowatts. If metal short- 
ages continue, it says, the cumula- 
tive deficit by the end of °53 could! 
total 7,000,000 kilowatts. 

Last year}was the engineering 
phase; next year will be the pro- 
duction phase for many new mili- 
tary and consumer products, Power 
Engineering says. 

There is every reason to be- 
lieve 1951 will be the greatest year | 
the welding industry has known, 
Welding Engineer believes. Weld- 
ing wire production is running 
50% behind demand, the paper 
says, even though production for 
the first ten months of ‘51 was 
40% ahead of 50. 


Low Ad Budget. Small Profit 

Camera and photographic supply 
stores with sales volume under 
$1,000 a week averaged lower 
gross margin, made smaller profits 
and spent less on advertising and 
more on occupancy expense than 
the larger concerns in this trade in 
1949, according to the fourth in a 
series of cost-of-doing-business 
surveys made by Dun & Bradstreet, 
New York. 

Listing conditions which might 
require correction as a first step 
toward the goal of increased profit 


Says 


the survey report indicates that 
only 1.9¢ out of each dollar of 
sales was spent for advertising. 


Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained free from any Dun & Brad- 
street office or from the Business 
Library, Dun & Bradstreet, 99 
Church St., New York 8. 


Chlor-O-Creme Starts Drive 


Verdi Inc., a division of Dear- 


j}born Supply Co., Chicago, manu- 


® The process of gearing to a mo- 
bilization economy is just about 
complete in the electrical con- 
struction industry and few impor- 
tant changes are expected in °52, 
Electrical Construction & Mainten- 
ance says. The outlook for con- 
struction volume in °52 is still as 
high, or higher, than in previous 
years. 

Despite materials shortages, it is 
felt electronic equipment for the 
essential civilian market will not 
be much below 1951, Electronics 
says. 

Indications in the atomic indus- 
try, according to Nucleonics, are 
that there will be an increase of 


facturer of Mercolized wax cream 
and others, is preparing a cam- 
paign for its Chlor-O-Creme to 
run in a list of newspapers. Point 
of sale material has been prepared 
to tie in with the promotion, and 
television spots and consumer mag- 
azine insertions are under consid- 
eration for the future. Proebsting, 
Taylor Inc., Chicago, is directing 
the campaign. 


WTV] Promotes Lynn Morrow 


WTVJ, Miami, has promoted 
Lynn Morrow, promotion manager, 
to public relations director and ad- 
ministrative assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. Burt Toppan, pub- 
licity director, has been promoted 
to succeed Mr. Morrow. | 
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Many Ads Fail 
to Move Buyer, 
Martineau Says 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the consumer, so that he surrounds 
himself with a protection of indif- 
ference. Advertising has to be good 
to penetrate the consumer's mind 
through all the barrage of adver- 
tising he is subjected to nearly 
every minute of his waking day. 

“The advertised brand now is 
the rule rather than the exception. 
In retailing today, with so much 


actual or virtual self-service, the 
consumer has a free choice of sev- 
eral brands—similarly priced, and 


| of similar quality. Advertising has 
'a more difficult job than it ever 


had before, and it no longer is 


| sufficient just to be advertising, 


because nearly all the competitors 
are, too, 


s “The present deluge of special 
deals,” Mr. Martineau said, “is just 
a further case of taking the easy 
way out. Customer loyalty studies 
will certainly show the futility of 
trying to build permanent sales 
gains on deals alone. 

“This is why I say the emphasis 
in advertising today has to swing 
toward the advertising message it- 
self—to the creation of selling 


LUBBOCK =: 


valanche-Journal 


Rep. TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC. 


themes which can actually change 
people’s minds. This is why I feel 
advertising has to make greater 
use of the tremendous develop- 
ments in the social sciences which 
can shed light on human motiva- 
tions—the fields of sociology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry and anthropol- 
ogy. 

“It is impossible for statistical 
research methods to read the hu- 
man mind. Readership figures, for 
instance, tell how many 
read an ad, but they don’t tell why 
they read it. We try to read mean- 
ing into the tables and graphs, 
but any conclusions are pure 
guesswork. 


# “Any neophyte knows the dif- 
ficulty of getting factual answers 
on motives from the consumer 


| through direct surveys. The truth 
| of the matter is that the consumer 


either doesn’t know why he acts 


| as he does, or he probably doesn’t 


tell the whole truth if he does 
know. A psychology freshman re- 
alizes that the greatest part of 
human motivations originate in the 
unconscious mind. 


people ; 


wind 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1951 


“Trying to make judgments on 
the basis of the things people say 
is hazardous. Too often our ex- 
pressed opinions are only symp- 
toms of our real attitudes. 

“I feel very strongly,” Mr. Mar- 


tineau continued, “that competent) 
motivation research is the answer | 


to advertising striving to be more 
meaningful 
and actually to move the person 


we want to sell. We have seen a) 


spectacular growth of market re- 


search using quantitative methods | 


which unerringly can focus the 
spotlight on marketing problems. 
I believe we will and we must 
witness a similar development of 
motivation research in advertising. 


@ “The Gardner agency of St. 
Louis has been extremely success- 
ful using psychological research 
adapted to the sociological princi- 
ples of class structure in America” 
(AA, May 7). 

“The ghastly failure of so much 
institutional advertising can be di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that 
it was meaningless to the class it 
hoped it would influence. Statisti- 
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: money talks 
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It’s no trick to make coins stand on edge while the Shopsmith saw 


whirls at full speed. More remarkable, you can do it with any one 


of the 100,000 Shopsmiths produced by Magna Engineering Corporation. 


Shopsmith is a precision-engineered power workshop: circular saw, 


drill press, horizontal drill, lathe, dise sander. All in a unit 


that costs less than $200 and can be fitted into 2’ x 5’ home space. 


Advertising for Magna Engineering Corporation, our client, 


keeps drilling into a prospect-audience of homecrafters, 
farmers and contractors. Today, Shopsmith is the fastest 


selling power tool in the nation. 


BYE & SOM Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolule 


cal research unearthed some fac- 
tors about workers’ attitudes. But 
it could net provide the solutions. 
The resultant advertising loaded 
with ponderous cliches made good 
reading for the board of directors. 
Unfor{unately it didn’t change the 
workers’ opinions because it didn’t 
actually talk to them. 


and more effective, | 


|@ “Motivation research differs 
from statistical research in objec- 
tives and methods,” Mr. Martineau 
said. “Rather than ‘How Much?’ 
it is*concerned with ‘Why?’ 

“And, instead of counting noses, 
it is diagnostic research, seeking 
basic attitudes. It requires the 
training and ability to discover the 
meanings behind the things that 
people say. 

“Essentially it requires compe- 
tent interpretation of consumer at- 
titudes and opinions. 

“The human personality has four 
primary determinants: 

“1. Biological or hereditary. 

“2. Group membership, which is 
essentially our environment. 

“3. Role, which involves our age, 
sex, social class, color, etc. 

“4. Situational—all the acciden- 
tal things which affect people, 
which can make two brothers from 
the same background eventually 
become entirely different. 


s “Each of these factors is im- 
portant to take into consideration 
when we try to ascertain just 
whom we want to persuade and 
sell,” he insisted. “The Tribune 
just unveiled a study of consumer 
attitudes toward beer (AA, Nov. 
26) in which we found that a 
great many of the traditional ap- 
peals in beer advertising were un- 
convincing to the principal beer 
market, and often aroused out- 
right hostility. In this case, many 
advertisers found that words, 
situations and symbols can have 
entirely different meanings for 
different social classes. 

“As an important advertising 
medium, we are very much in- 
terested in the development of mo- 
| tivation research because we have 
|a high stake in advertising pro- 
| ductivity. As a matter of fact, ev- 
|ery medium would like to see 
j}each advertising program pay off. 
And no medium is so good that it 
pays off every time for any kind 
| of advertising. 
| “After many lush years, adver- 
| tising has to take its coat off and 
| wrestle with the problem of mak- 
ing the advertising message itself 
more effective. First consideration 
should not be, ‘How much should 
we spend?’ or ‘Where shall we 
spend it?’ put ‘What shall we say?’ 

“And, to accomplish its objec- 
tives, advertising certainly must 
understand how the human mind 
performs, why it acts as it does,” 
he concludea. 


Reports Record Sales, Profit 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
meat packer, reports a net income 
of $1,224,872 for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 27, 1951, as compared 
to $860,899 in the preceding year. 
Record sales for the 124-year-old 
company totaled $307,650,399 in 
1951 as compared with $291,219,300 
last year. 


832.670 TV Sets in Boston 

There were 832,670 television 
sets installed in the Boston cover- 
age area as of Dec. 1, an increase 
of 23,666 sets since Nov. 1. 


679 N. WELLS S$T., CHICAGO 10 ILL. 
WHitehall 4-3450-1-2 
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SHORT COPY sells . . . competitively 


— 
CANADA 


VY 
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“In the highly competitive beverage industry there is no substitute for 
constant pressure at the local level. Outdoor advertising provides this 


for Canada Dry both ethciently and economically.” 


BY 


WILLIAM S. Brown 
| President im 4 { Ads ne 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC 


/ 


One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 
WALKER & COMPANY * UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION * WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC 


serving one-fifth ROCHESTER POSTER ADV. CO., INC. * RICHMOND POSTER ADV. CO. * E.A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO 


of the nation’s PORTER POSTER SERVICE * SLAYTON & COMPANY © THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. * BORK POSTER SERVICE 
consumers SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. * C.E. STEVENSCO. 
oo CONSOLVO ADVERTISING CORP. * LEHIGH ADVERTISING CO. * MARYLAND ADVERTISING CO. 


AMERICAN ADV. CO. STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 > 
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Frequency Is More Important Than Large 
Space for Proprietaries, Muir Declares 


Newton, Mass., Dec. 24——“Large 
space promotions of proprietary 
goods don’t pay off in the long 
run,” Robert W. Muir, treasure: 
and advertising manager of Mui: 


Sales Corp. here, told AA in out- 
lining the successful introduction 
of Actisil in the Springfield, Mass., 
market 


Ads appeared once or twice 
weekly—and always on Monday 
or Tuesday—“to avoid competition 
with food advertising,” Mr. Muir 
said 


e “The campaign paid for itself,” 
he disclosed, “which is unusual for 


a new product, and we already 
Actisil, a pain relieving tablet have had an introductory three- 
for stomach ulcers and hyperac- week campaign in Boston.” The 
idity, recently was given an eight- company has discontinued adver- 
week sales test, backed by 46- to tising during the holiday season 
400-line insertions in the Spring- but has scheduled a_ six-week 
field News and Union newspaper campaign for Boston 
~ * 
‘+ 4 
| dp 
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have 


reached 


wy? 


the age... — 


of gracious living, 
of liberal spending, 
of top productivity. 


They are at their peak as buyers; 
at your peak as customers. 


Elks buy with open-handed confidence 
that which is offered 


in 


t 


MAGAZINE 


} New York * Chicago * Detroit - Los Angeles 


Engraving and Electrotyping 
under one roof means 
faster — better 


service for you. 


Globe Engraving 
and Electrotype Company 
Black and White —4 Color Process 


HA 7-5305 711 SO. DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 5 


beginning in mid-January. Muir 
also is preparing cooperative cam- 
paigns for chains in New England 
and elsewhere. 


“Frequency is more important 
than impact in advertising pro- 
prietaries,” Mr. Muir contends. 


Arguing from past experience, he 
said: “The space on a newspaper 
page can be scheduled over a 15- 
week period and create sales 
through cumulative effect that will 
far exceed sales resulting from a 
full-page.” 


es He admitted that 
full-page ad immediate 
strong, but argued that “sales usu- 
ally drop off sharply a month o1 
two after the large space is discon- 
tinued.” Also, distribution bottle- 
necks are created by large-space 
splashes, according to Mr. Muir 
“At first, wholesalers can't supply 
the huge demand, and then—after- 
wards—they are in danger of being 
stuck with an oversupply,” he said 

Muir Sales has immediate plans 
for entering large metropolitan 
markets but postponing New 
York and Chicago debuts for sev- 
eral months. Actisil, packaged in 
36- and 100-tablet plastic vials, 
retails for $1.19 and $2.19 

The Boston office of Doremus & 
Co. handles the account. 


Defense Items Will 
Make Up 30% to 35% 
of GE’s 52 Output 


New York, Dec. 24—General 
Electric Co. expects that 30% to 
35° of its production capacity in 
1952 will be defense output, com- 
pared with 20% to 25% in 1951, 
according to Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president. 

‘The company will allocate all its 
appliances and other consumer! 
products, except television receiv- 
ers, next May, he told a press con- 
ference last week. He this 
would be necessary because of out- 
put restrictions imposed by Na- 
tional Production Authority, ma- 
terials shortages and consumer de- 
mand. 

Retail sales of GE appliances are 
now outstripping factory produc- 
tion, he said. Appliance produc- 
tion during the first half of 1952 


reaction to a 


Is ana 


1s 


said 


will continue at the present rate, 
which is 40% of the first quarter 
of 1951. 


e The company is receiving only 
40% of the copper it used in the 
first quarter of ‘51. The only rea- 
son appliance production has not 
dropped more than it has, Mr. Cor- 
diner said, was because alternate 
materials have been used success- 
fully—particularly aluminum—as 
a substitute for copper in several 
instances. 

Aluminum has been used suc- 
cessfully instead of copper in some 
heavy industrial equipment and in 
distribution transformers, and it is 
thought possible that aluminum 
eventually may be used instead of 
copper in power transformers. 


Kimberly Buys Munising 

With the purchase of controlling 
interest in Munising Paper Co., 
Chicago, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., enters the fine paper 
and specialty paper fields. The 
property acquired comprises 75 
acres of land, a pulp mill, paper 
mill and a power plant. Net sales 
of Munising are expected to reach 
$9,000,000 this year. Munising 
makes fine printing paper and 
specialty papers. Kimberly-Clark’s 
major business is in book paper. 


Joins Northwest Ad Service 
Clayton Judy, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Adolph L. 
Bloch Advertising, Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed account execu- 


tive of Northwest Advertising 
Service, Portland. 


Wil Roberts Moves 

Wil Roberts Advertising, Phila- 
delphia, has moved to 1524 Chest- 
nut St. 
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Getting Personal 


Gillham Advertising, Salt Lake City, celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary Dec. 14 at its annual employes’ dinner with special recogni- 
tion given to Marion C. Nelson, president, who has had 31 years’ 
service with the agency; Lon Richardson, senior v.p. with 20 vears’ 
service; Dan H. Leahy, artist, who has also been with Gillha. 20 
years; Clair Lindgren, artist, who joined the agency 13 years ago, 
and J. R. Furner, production manager, who has completed 12 
years. .. 

Company executives and industry leaders got together and gave 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery’s president, Frederick M. Linder, a testi- 
monial luncheon as he began his fifth decade with the company... 
Edward Klein, executive v.p. of Storm & Klein, is chairman of 
the advertising division of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York for the current campaign. .. 

Andrew N. Viadimir, son of New York agency president Irwin 
Viadimir, has won a $25 prize in the inter-collegiate competition 
for the best Lucky Strike advertising jingle... Benton & Bowles 
staff member Edith Rogers 
and John Kurie, director of 
research with Sherman & 
Marquette, were married in 
New York recently 

Philadelphia agency 
John LaCerda adds another 
presidency after his name, 
this time as prexy of the local 
chapter of the American Pub- 
lic Relations Assn...BBDO 
board chairman Bruce Bar- 
ton heads up the 1952 Heart 
Fund campaign. Edward Mc- 
Sweeney, treasurer of Per- 
kins-Goodwin Co., is chair- 
man of the paper and graphic 
arts division of the drive for 
the second consecutive year. . . 

The executive committee of 
the Big Brothers of America 
has voted citations of merit 
to eight admen and radio ex- 
ecutives for their assistance 
in promoting the annual Big 
Brother Week, this year sched- 
uled for Jan. 6-13. The men 
cited are Harry A. Batten, 
N.W. Ayer & Son board chair- 
man; Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, Kenyon & Eckhardt board chair- 
man; H. L. MeClinton, Calkins & Holden, Carlock, McClinton & 
Smith; Donald W. Thornburgh, president of Station WCAU; Jerry 
Crowley, advertising and promotion manager, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; Norman W. Geare, president, Geare-Marston; Al 
Paul Lefton, Al Paul Lefton Co.; and Philip Klein of Philip Klein 
Advertising. . . 


head 


the cold are 


BON VOYAGE—Escaping 
George Zachary, director of radio and TV 
for Geyer, Newell & Ganger, New York, 
and Mrs. Zachary, who sailed from New 


York on Dec. 7 for a 12-day Cari!»bean 
cruise aboard the Grace Line’s Santa Rosa. 


“Well now, let’s see.. .Was he born this month...or last month 

or was it the month before?” Thus dazed Frank Chipperfield, 
media director of Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, answers 
queries as to the birthday of his new son, Lynn. Maybe because it’s 
his third child he’s having trouble keeping track... 

Rusty Barnes, director of ANPA’s Bureau of Advertising, is re- 
covering from an appendectomy...The 210 Associates, national 
philanthropic organization of the shoe leather and allied trades, 
got together for its semi-annual dinner recently and presented 
Everit B. Terhune, president of Boot & Shoe Recorder, with the T. 
Kenyon Holly Memorial Plaque, for distinguished service to the 
industry. .. 

Advertising is well represented in New York’s YMCA campaigr, 
which is trying to raise $10,000,000 in the next five years. Doremus 
& Co. President William H. Long and George Huhn, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan v.p., hosted the admen at a recent organization luncheon. 
Present were George De Sola, general -manager, Anderson & Cairns; 
John Chaney, N. W. Ayer & Son; Lynn B. Dudley, Campbell-Ewald; 
Jesse O. Bickmore, Sherman & Marquette; William Gohegan, Comp- 
ton Advertising; Larry Leach, Benton & Bowles; Carle E. Rollins, 
J. M. Mathes Inc., and W. H. Gerstenberg, Gardner Advertising. . . 

Another Mathes man, radio and TV director Read Wright, is 
campaign chairman for the annual fund raising drive of the ‘Vet- 
erans Hospital Radio Guild...The international trade committee of 
the New York adclub presented a silver tray in recognition of serv- 
ice as committee chairman during 1942-45 to Maurice Pereles, 
president of the Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau. .. 

Radio and TV musical announcement producer Phil Davis was 
guest of honor at a two-day working session of the public relations 
advisory committee of Community Chests and Councils of Amer- 
ica, held in New York. Phil composed the “United Red Feather 
March” used in this year’s drive. ..American Magazine’s managing 
editor, Albert R. Perkins, journeyed down to New Orleans to dis- 
cuss “America at the Crossroads” before the Members Council, a 
leading civic organization. . 

Macfadden Publications 
editor and publisher, Mrs. 
chairman of the magazine 
appeal. . 

William Doniger, David D. Doniger & Co. v. p., is currently on a 
six-week trip through Europe with his wife, ferreting out new fab- 
rics and styles for McGregor sportswear. He’s expected back in the 
U next month... 


Prexy Harold A. Wise and Seventeen 
Alice Thompson, are chairman and co- 
division in the current New York polio 


U. S 

Fighting for justice and fair play has won the Poverello Medal 
for the Court of Last Resort, an informal group of private citizens 
dedicated to righting judicial errors. Henry Steeger, co-founder of 
the court and publisher of Argosy, in which the court's findings 
are reviewed, will make the acceptance speech. The medal is offered 
by Steubenville (O.) College... 
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media and the bureau intends to 
Broadcast Ad do something about it, he said. 

As a first step, the bureau will 
begin collecting all available data 
on the “uncounted audience.” This 
will include a compilation of the 
best information on hand on out- 
of-home listening—including that 


Bureau Plans 
J 

Hard Selling in automobiles, and on _ radio 

listening in video homes. 


New York, Dec. 26—The Broad-| 
cast Advertising Bureau is coming|® Two forthcoming research pro- 
out swinging in 1952. | jects will throw additional light 

Though most of its attention in|on the subject of the bonus audi- 
the past has been devoted to news- | ence. In February, a pilot study— 
papers, the bureau hopes to sell some 5,000 persons will be inter- 
advertisers on what radio has to| viewed in 20 cities—will be made 
offer in comparison with maga-|to determine the size of the “extra 
zines and television—as well as|set market.” These findings will 
newspapers. indicate the number of extra ra- 

Detailed plans for national pro-|dios in each market, where they 
motion were outlined here recent- | are located in the home, and the 
ly by Kevin B. Sweeney, v.p. in|economic distribution of sets. 
charge of promotion and sales. In March, the bureau will make 

He said BAB currently is look-|a survey covering 50,000 persons 
ing for national advertisers who in 100 markets, to obtain an up-to- 
will be willing to take part in tests date count of the number of radio- 
of radio vs. magazines and ra- equipped cars in the country. A 
cio vs. television. These studies, question will be included to cover 
which compare the effectiveness 


|sets-in-use in automobiles. 

The strategy for attracting more 
local business to radio was ex- 
plained by John F. Hardesty, local 
promotion director. For the most 
part his program involves an ex- 
pansion of current activities. 


's Retail information folders will 
| be mailed twice a month next year 
and the co-op card service, de- 


tailing the co-op budget policies | 


of specific companies, will be in- 
creased to 15 cards a month. Sta- 
tion merchandising case histories 
will be published monthly. 

New projects on the agenda, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hardesty, include 
(1) a yearly master radio pres- 
entation to give salesmen ammuni- 
tion on the reasons for buying the 
medium; (2) “radio united” sug- 
gestions, indicating how competing 
stations in a single city can work 
together for the advantage of all, 
and (3) monthly calendars of 
events to remind salesmen of fu- 


‘Photo Dealer’ Raises Rate 

Photo Dealer, published by NPD 
Corp., New York, has announced 
its first rate increase in two years. 
The full-page, one-time rate is 
increased from $300 to $345, with 
all other rates increased propor- 
tionately. The increase is effective 
Jan. 20 and all contracts placed 
prior to that date will continue to 
earn the present rate. 


11 


Bob Zimmerman to Doremus 

Robert L. Zimmerman has been 
appointed to the copy and public 
relations staff in the Chicago office 
of Doremus & Co. Formerly, he 
was public relations director of 
Qasler, Hempstead & Hanford, 
Chicago, and prior to that was in 
charge of the Chicago public rela- 
tions office of the American Le- 
gion, department of Illinois. 


\OLER TIS ER 


of an equal amount of money spent 
in two media, will be conducted 
by American Research Bureau Inc. 

To date, the ARBI tests have 
compared the sales efficiency of 
radio and newspapers. Fifty such 
case histories now are being cir- 
culated to the bureau’s member 
stations. 


® BAB proposed to make at least 
10 similar tests, weighing the ef- 
fectiveness of radio vs. magazines 
and radio vs. TV, with the total 
divided equally between package 
goods and heavy appliances. The 
bureau will pay the ARBI costs 
of these tests, provided the ad- 
vertiser agrees to let it publish the 
results. 

Other competitive activity at 
BAB—as outlined by M-. Sweeney 
—includes the followin,: 

1. Salesmen of member stations 
will be furnished handbooks with 
detailed data on newspaper read- 
ership. 

2. Stations will be given inform- 
ation on magazine vs. radio pene- 
tration in their coverage areas. 
(This will include county-by- 
county breakdowns on the sta- 
tion’s coverage, compared with the 
circulation of the ten leading mag- 
azines.) 

3. Radio will seek to entrench 
its position with makers of farm 
products by pointing up its strength 
among farmers in comparison with 
other media, magazines in particu- 
lar. (BAB reportedly will use data 
from the Magazine Advertising 

ireau’s 1948 study to help build 

.is case.) 


e As for television, the BAB exec- 
utive had this to say: 

“Television in the major mar- 
kets is rapidly reaching the satur- 
ation point. And its penetration is 
beginning to slow down. We want 
to be the first to document this.” 

Mr. Sweeney said that current 
available Hooper and Pulse re- 
search on monthly degree of pene- 
tration indicates that much of tele- | 
vision’s circulation increase in top| 
markets is not an increase at all, 
but merely veteran TV families | 
who are buying replacement sets. | 

BAB emphasized that it is taking | 
radio’s sales story directly to ad- | 
vertisers and agencies. Its pres-| 
entation on radio vs. newspapers | 
is being shown to chain stores and | 
retail associations, as well as to} 
national advertisers. 
es “Our whole program centers | 
around the belief that BAB should | 
seek to get companies that haven't | 
used radio to test the medium,” Mr. | 
Sweeney continued. 

As a part of this direct pitch to 
buyers, the bureau will begin send- 
ing them a regular news letter 
and other direct mail promotion. | 

BAB is convinced that it is high 
time radio stopped “tossing away | 
extra audiences” that are as big 
as the total audience of other! 


pork, it works like 


to pork-chop size. 


fall, all these pigs 


Jon. Feb. 


Than It Does in September? = 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


Makes Pork Cost Less in December = 


‘Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Production 


The good old law of supply and demand. With 


this: 


More than half the pigs are born in spring 
—also according to law, the law of nature. 
They spend the summer and early fall growing 


Then, along about the time the first leaves 


begin to come to market. 


And the same thing happens that happens with 
any other perishable commodity (strawberries 


This chart shows the relationship between pork produc- 
tion and pork prices based on figures for 1947-49, whieh 
the government is now using as the index-base period, 


or eggs or oranges) when 
lot more than there was. 


there is suddenly a 


The price just naturally goes down! 


That chart at the top shows how the cycle 


goes. More pork — lower 


prices through ‘the 


winter months; less pork — higher prices through 


the summer. 


But summertime is always the time when 
a big new meat crop is “growing up” on 
America’s farms and ranches. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago . 


Members throughout the U.S, 
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Bad Advertising for ‘Bad’ Products? 


Every once in a while a great surge of moral indignation develops 
in the advertising business, aimed at the advertising of cigarets. Such 
a surge seems now to have reached a new crest. 

Fortunately, there are only a handful of cigaret advertisers, so 
practically every one in the business can speak freely about how 
Cigaret advertising is silly, vicious, too competitive, and a menace to 
the entire structure of advertising. 

- the real difficulty may lie much deeper than the surface criti- 
cig@ms of cigaret advertising go, and it may, in fact, be something 
which no advertiser in any line can too long ignore. 

When Old Gold started its “treat, not a treatment” campaign a num- 
beF of years ago, and this writer expressed admiration for the theme 
ang@ its execution, an agency man with long experience in cigaret 
adertis ing 
dié@d, but it won't sell cigarets.” The records seem to indicate that he 
W@s right 

When Lucky Strike introduced its “Be Happy—Go Lucky” theme 
mere recently, 
pl@asant commercials anyone has ever seen, those who had been 
Die 
médical angles and tell a pleasant story of a pleasant smoking exper- 
iefire felt that their faith in the ability of this kind of advertising 
wap about to be vindicated. But sales records and the recent switch 
of Lucky Strike to hard hitting, competitive copy would seem to in- 
didate that once again they were wrong 

ff the Old Gold and Lucky Strike experiences prove anything, they 
se@m to prove that pleasant, sensible, friend-making advertising does 


said: “It’s a nice clean theme, and it’s very well han- 


and executed it with some of the sprightliest, most 


ding with the cigaret advertisers to forget the competitive and the 


nog sell cigarets. It seems to take rough, tough, slam bang, almost 
viciously competitive copy to make the sales. 

Why? 

The answer may very well lie completely outside the realm of ad- 
vertising, and within the product itself. If we are to believe the claims 
of the various cigarets, they are all made from the best tobacco, they 
are all mild, they are all easy on the throat, they all provide unsur- 
passable smoking enjoyment. In short, they are all the best, and they 
are all the same, Once removed from their generally unattractive 
packages, they are largely indistinguishable from each other. They 
look alike, taste alike and smoke alike; they all stress the same vir- 
tues and the same benefits. 

Is it any particular wonder then, that sensible, decent advertising 
fails to make a sales impression? Is it any wonder that since they all 
have the same virtues, it becomes necessary to become more and 
more extravagant and unbelievable in presenting those virtues in ad- 
vertising? Is bad advertising not an inevitable result of a product 
which is “bad” in the sense that it is indistinguishable from its com- 
petitors? 

Is it mere happenstance that the biggest, most solid success in the 
cigaret field in the past decade has been scored by Pall Mall, a cig- 
aret with an easily distinguishable product differential? 

Is it too fantastic to suspect that in our national urge to standard- 
ize products and to make one indistinguishable from another—not 
only in cigarets but in almost any product category you care to men- 
tion—we are setting the advertising man an impossible task, and one 
which inevitably leads to exaggeration, half truths, phony compari- 
sons, and much ado about the tiniest and most insignificant product 
differences? 

How much have we and society lost because of manufacturers’ 
general policy of aping the other fellow, and countering his 
development of a new feature with the introduction of one that does 
the same thing but has a different promotional name? 


These are questions well worth pondering, 
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—N.A.R.D. Magazine 


“We appreciate your efforts to curb inflation, Miss Barkley, but cancelling every 
other invoice is not the proper procedure.” 


| 


L 


What They're Saying 


Start Them Off Right 
Considerable concern being 
shown these days regarding where 
the next crop of advertising and 
sales people is coming from. In 
an effort to delve into problems of 
practical education of the future 
generation in the business, the Ad- 
| vertising Assn. of the West cur- 
jrently has a special committee 
| studying a proposal for the cadet 
system of training college students. 
|This method would follow the 
| lines of teacher-training in that 
|students would work in advertis- 
ing jobs for a period of several 
months during their college ca- 
reers, getting credits for the work, 
as well as firing-line experience. 
The University of Oregon is at- 
tempting in an advertising course 
to arrange for “real, practical” 
training of its students. by 
working in smaller cities in that 
state..Since the smaller cities also 
hold the best source of first jobs 
for college graduates, this ap- 
proach seems logical 
The teachers’ workshop for high 
school teachers’ indoctrination in 
advertising will be held again in 
| Los Angeles next summer and also 
in the Riverside-San Bernardino 
area concurrently. Several more 
workshops may be set up next year 
in various other western com- 
| munities. Tremendous interest has 
been shown by school boards and 
|advertising leaders and the Los 
| Angeles project has paid off ex- 
| tremely well in all respects. 


is 


too, 


| —Advertising At Work, worksheet is- 
sued by Advertising Assn. of the West 


_To Prevent Inflation 

A flexible adjustment system of 
price and wage controls would be 
part of a general program to pre- 
vent inflation. The function of 
price and wage controls in the 


comprehensive program is to slow | 


down and limit all increases of 
particular prices and wage rates. 
| Combined with effective measures 
to maintain a balance of supply 
and demand, this can restrain 
general inflation while permitting 
maximum production. 

But even a flexible adjustment 
policy of control, if long continued, 
would damage our economy. It is 


essential that the public and the, 


control authorities consider the} 
controls as only a temporary ex- 
pedient. The Defense pene 
Act has been extended until June 
30, 1952. Next spring the question | 
of renewing it will again be a} 
subject for debate. At this time| 
there should be a searching re- | 
examination of the impact of the| 
defense program on the economy. | 
Economic policy should be directed 
in the meantime toward the de-| 
velopment of monetary, fiscal 
and savings policies adequate to) 
remove the danger of inflation | 
during the rearmament period. As 
soon as this goal is reached, price} 
and wage controls should be elimi- 
nated. 

—Price and Wage Controls, last para-_| 

graph of a summary on national policy 

issued by the research and policy 


committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


| 
Selling to the Government 

How can one make known his 
ability to a government procure- | 
ment office? Here is the first step: 
He must determine for himself 
what he can make with his ma- 
chinery, equipment and manpow- 
er. Don’t come to us and say, “I 
‘an make anything,” * because 
we don’t buy an)ihing. We buy 
very specific items. Don’t come to 
us with a fine list of equipment 
and say, “What can I do for you?” 
There is nobody in a better posi- 
tion to determine what can be 
made with your machinery and 
equipment than you. 

—Philip F. Ashler, chief, Small Busi- 

ness Office, Munitions Board, Wash- 

ington, D. C., in a paper presented 

at the Marketing Conference of the 


American Management Assn. in New 
York. 


That Uneven FTC 

The Federal Trade Commission 
cracks down on advertisers, but 
unevenly. Rabbit fur must be de- 
scribed as rabbit. On the other | 
hand, you can brand the toy “un- 
breakable.” 

—Senator Soaper, in Chicago Daily 

ews. 


It Pays to Advertise 
Denver—Included in Colorado 


State Penitentiary’s requested ap- 
propriation today for the 1952-53 
fiscal year was $100 for advertising 
and publicity. 

—UP news story. | 


Rough Proofs 


Santa Anonymous, the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune operative, 
wears a mask, no doubt showing 
the influence of neighboring Gen- 
eral Mills’ Lone Ranger. 


After the championship pro foot- 
ball game Dec. 23, the Los Angeles 
Rams were glad to testify that they 
had been able to enjoy life with 


| Miller’s High Life. 


Over a picture of Jane Russel! 
displaying her talents in “Double 
Dynamite,” RKO explains, “Double 
fun, double joy, double every- 
thing!” 

It’s double or nothing. 


Pete, the village iconoclast and 
social rebel, has let it be known 
that he is seriously considering 
purchasing a cake of Camay, the 
soap of beautiful women. 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist 
Says she sees in the ads that Pall 
Mall is the fastest growing long 
cigaret, but the last time she saw 
a pack, it was just the same size. 


. 
credit risks force bank- 


ruptcy on Arthur Rosenberg,” the 
story says, indicating that Mr. 


“Poor 


Khayyam’s suggestion about taking 


the cash and letting the credit go 
is slightly out of date. 


“An alarming number of people 
in the United States do not trust 
the new car dealer,” reports Elmo 
Roper. 

And an even more alarming 
number feel the same way about 
the used car dealer. 


“Recently published statistics on 
the high cost of artwork are not 
representative of industry-wide 
costs,” says James R. Shanahan. 

These are not the days when it’s 
considered necessary to apologize 
for high costs. 


Cigar smokers, a survey shows, 
start enjoyment of the weed be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22. Those 
who start much younger usually 
end their cigar smoking careers 
rather hurriedly. 


They say mink coats are very 
unpopular in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C., at present, a trend 
which the minks hope will become 
much more widespread. 


Believe it or not, they laugh at 
this on television: 

Eddie Cantor: “I’m not a puppet, 
but my contract with NBC has a 
lot of strings tied to it.” 


Frank Effinger says the correct 
advertising approach of the brew- 
ers should be the thirst for beer. 
Too bad Coca-Cola has preempted 
“The Pause That Refreshes.” 

Copy Cus. 
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MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR CITY- 
BUILT PIER ONE OF THE 
MOST MODERN IN AMERICA! 


Now leased by the United States Lines, 
this 1011-foot long pier is complete 
with modern rail and truck entrances. 
It helps speed the flow of goods to and 
from the great Philadelphia port... 
the 2nd port in America... fastest- 
growing port in'the country! 


CIRCULATION MORE THAN 
DOUBLED IN THE PAST 15 YEARS! 


THE INQUIRER has been growing at 
the same rapid pace as the city it serves 
so well. Since 1936, daily circulation 
has risen from 289,165 to 648,813. 
Sunday circulation has grown from 
695,421 to 1,114,265. In advertising, 
the increase has been equally swift. 
Today THE INQUIRER leads in 
NATIONAL, RETAIL, DEPART- 
MENT STORE, CLASSIFIED and 
TOTAL advertising! 


Now in its 19th 
Consecutive Year of Total 


itis” he Philadelphia Anguirer 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., 
Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast, Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
—_ 
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Seeing the picture with Sid and Imogene Television is the most profitable advertising : 
medium ever evolved. ° 
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Its costs are big by irrelevant comparisons to 
halfway media — 


slight in relation to what makes it big: 


‘ 


| Pocccccccsicccccceeeccecoesnceceeneeoecess eeeeeeeere eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


the biggest stars on the biggest programs the biggest audience on the biggest network... 
in television... 
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For every advertising dollar invested today, 
television delivers more people . . . customers. . . 
sales than any other medium. 


And that is the measure of its success. 
Specifically, among program viewers, 
the average show raises sales by 37%. 
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Results. Such as, for our own Show of Shows — 
36.8 extra customers per month for each TV dollar. 


And for advertisers who plan big to sell big, 
NBC offers 


Fresh time periods are being opened by 
NBC-TV, with low budget shows and high budget 
shows, to place the selling force of television 
within the reach of all advertisers. 
Write or call NBC-TV Sales. 
The results figures are from the remarkable study, “Television 


Today.” If you haven't seen this booklet about television's 
impact, or if yours is worn out with use, write us. 


NBC We 
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a the biggest opportunity for the biggest 
sales results! The network where success is a habit 
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Goodyear's Davis Urges Marketers 
to Read Less and Meet More People 


Sales Forecasting Trend 
Stressed by Alderson; 
‘Theorizing’ Defended 


Boston, Dec. 27—‘“Marketing 
practitioners must not devote too 
much time to studying marketing 
literature,” RE. Davis, manager of 
sales research for Goodyear Tite & 
Rubber Co., Akron, warned mem- 


Marketers 
bers of the American Marketing 
Assn. at their winter conference 


that convened here today. 

Mr. Davis spoke at a panel on 
marketing research literature, 
which also included Wroe Alder- 
son, president, Alderson & Sessions, 
Philadelphia, and Prof. Wendell R. 
Smith of the State University of 
lowa. 

“We marketing researchers are 
just naturally marketing students 
at heart,’ Mr. Davis explained. 
“We strive for accuracy and per- 
fection 

“But management problems are 
immediate—they have a_ time 
schedule and limited funds. There- 
fore, a reasonable approximation 
of the market situation delivered 

management on time is far bet- 
p. than the most accurately 
Worked out analysis delivered a 
day too late.” 


He recommended that “expand- 
#2 our marketing § information 
1owledge be largely put on an 
ep al basis" because “a 
od market researcher in 
ee is not judged by the number 
books he reads" but by his re- 
@earch 
Studies 
_ “Too much marketing research 
being done in a vacuum,” Mr 
os contended. “I feel strongly 
that marketing research men must 
come, in effect, ‘unofficial vice- 
wed in charge of going to 
for their 


contacts and completed 


Marketing conferences’ 
Managements. 

“A researcher must know all the 
key people in his industry associa- 
tion and be familiar with their re- 
ports and activities,” he asserted, 
apd urged that researchers and ad- 
Vertising contact representatives 
get together 


@ “Publishers could make much 
better use of their research dollar 
if they would consult with the re- 
search departments of their princi- 
pal advertisers in planning of their 
studies of interest to the advertis- 
er,” according to Mr. Davis. “Like- 
wise, company research depart- 
ments can assist in getting publica- 
tion marketing information dis- 
seminated to proper sales, adver- 


tising and management executives.. 


“At our place, publication rep- 
resentatives contact our research 
department in about every trip 
they make to town to see our ad- 
vertising department. We screen 
their figures and surveys and as- 
sist in setting up proper group 
meetings for their survey prepara- 
tions.” 


® In explaining his view that much 
research is without proper ground- 
ing, Mr. Davis listed several 
data and information 
often overlooked by researchers. 

“Almost every assignment we 
receive requires more information 
than can be found in published 
sources,” he said. “The first thing 
we do is to carefully prepare a 
survey prospectus.” 

At Goodyear, he disclosed, “we 
screen this prospectus with the 
executive requesting the survey... 


busi- | 


This is the best way I know to pre- 
sell and coordinate surveys with 
executives, who are the only ones 
who can put research recommend- 
ations into effect.” 

In his opinion, “many costly re- 
search jobs are completed without 
too clear an understanding of the 
real problem, and the findings are 
often too general or theoretical to 
be of much help to executives. 


This screening process eliminates | 


” 


this serious danger. 


@ On the other hand, he said, 
“sometimes sales managers and 
others are not too clear as to what 
they want to find out or as to the 
limitations and _ possibilities of 
what research can accomplish. 
This prospectus procedure elimi- 
nates these difficulties.” 


“Publications were the pioneers 


of marketing research,” he said, 
and he urged increased use of 
publishers’ studies, all of which 
are available from their libraries. 
He listed all media, especially 
business and trade publications, as 
offering valuable research data. 
“Practically every product has a 
government unit of its own, or is 
a part of some unit,” he noted. 
“Therefore, as a practical matter, 
I think each of us must be person- 
ally acquainted with the unit cov- 
ering our particular product.” 
Should you desire information 
not handled by that division, he 
pointed out, it can usually airect 
you to the proper source and even 
make interview appointmenis. In 
most cases, a business man is not 
familiar enough with the govern- 
ment organization to discover 
these offices on his own, he said. 


@ Wroe Alderson said that “the 
trend in recent years is for the 
market analyst to take responsi- 
bility for forecasts of dollar sales 
rather than merely providing data 
on which management might base 
its own guesses.” 

He noted that “the margin for 
error in executive decision contin- 
ues to be narrowed, and the data 
on which forecasts can be based 
are too complex to rely on intui- 
tion and informal evaluation.” 

As a result, according to Mr. Al- 
derson, “there is a steadily grow- 
ing technical literature dealing 
with market measurement and 
sales forecasting.” He predicted 
that an increasing amount of 
“forecasting for individual com- 
panies or industries will be re- 
lated to forecasts of gross national 


product. 
“If the analyst can discover 
through final surveys or other 


means how his product behaves as 
a small segment of the total, he 
can then utilize the broader fore- 
casting work of others to great ad- 
vantage,” he explained. 


® “There have been favorable de- 
velopments on the side of tech- 
niques,” he said, “including the vast 
amount of groundwork on national 
income and other national aggre- 
gates such as broad expenditure 
groups. Field data are often needed 
to supplement available statistics 
in making forecasts for specific 
products, and these survey results 
are increasingly reliable because 
of great improvements in sampling 
and interviewing mehtods.” 
| “Action at a distance” is the cen- 
tral problem of marketing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Alderson. By “distance,” 
| he explained, is meant remoteness 
in (1) space, (2) time and (3) 
stages of distribution (e.g. na- 
| tional advertising influencing re- 
tail sales). 

“It was no coincidence,” he said, 


| “that the first marketing investiga- | 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1951 


MEXICAN AGENCY REWARDED—For execution of the most complete and best 

integrated advertising and promotional campaign of the year, the Advertising Assn. 

of Mexico presented Publicidad Interamericana, Mexico City agency, with a trophy 

for its promotion of the Government of Mexico account. Pictured are Dr. Francisco 

del Rio y Canedo (left), director of publicity, Government of Mexico, and Raul 
Gutierrez, co-partner of the agency. 


tions were made in the fields of 
advertising and agricultural mar- 
keting. Both are prime illustra- 
tions of action at a distance.” 
“Attempts to formulate definite 
principles of advertising started 
about 50 years ago,” he said, with 
the publication of “Modern Ad- 
vertising” by Calkins & Holden in 
1905. Mass media advertising was 


relatively new at the time, he 
noted. 
a “While in the early days the 


main problem of research was to 
sell the power of advertising, be- 
ginning in the 1930s emphasis 
shifted to selling a_ particular 
medium,” he recalled. 

Because of the demands of client 
service and the increasing com- 
petition among media and agen- 
cies, he said, many valuable re- 
search services have been set in 
operation and techniques have 
been perfected. 

He blasted “critics who presume 
to speak for the consumer in their 
denunciations of advertising. Many 
of these critics are quite devoid 
of understanding of the way ad- 
vertising works as an essential tool 
of heterogeneous competition.” 

He commended the “more solid” 
truth-in-advertising movement, 
and said that responsible advertis- 
ers recognized the value of such 
regulation as the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. 


s Professor Smith objected to 
“those marketing men who often 
make the statement: ‘That's all 
right in theory, but it doesn’t work 
in practice.’ ” 


In his opinion, “theory, properly | 


thought of as an organized collec- 
tion of related principles and gen- 
eralizations, is of no use at all and 
is not even good theory, unless it 
provides the problem solver with 
a frame of reference or a guide to 
analysis.” 

He feels that “we 
stake in literature designed to ex- 
tend the frontiers of theory and 
bring [its assumptions] into the 
closest possible alignment with 
reality,” and believes there is dan- 
ger in the current emphasis on in- 
duction in developing a science of 
marketing. 

As a result, he asserted that the 
most significant gap in marketing 
literature is in the area of theory 
and predicted that, if marketing 
men do not fill it, social scientists 
will usurp their place in market 
research by doing so. 


Martin Promoted to Ad Head 


Helen Martin, a member of the 
clinical 
Lakeside Laboratories Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been promoted to as- 
sistant advertising manager. 


all have a! 


research department of) 


Heinz Plans 9-Week 
Sales Campaign for 
57 Varieties Line 


PirTsBuRGH, Dec. 26—On Jan. 21, 
H. J. Heinz Co. will launch “the 
most complete sales promotion 
program in the company’s history,” 
with a nine-week “All Star Val- 
| ues” campaign promoting the 57 
Varieties line in newspapers, mag- 
azines, trade publications and out- 
door. 

A total of 880 newspapers, the 
largest number ever used by Heinz 
on a single schedule, will carry 
| 1,200-line ads, the majority in two 
colors. This newspaper schedule 
calls for a minimum of four news- 
paper ads in every major market. 

During February, the company 
will feature the campaign on 5,500 
|outdoor posters, using both 24- 
sheets and three-sheets. The Feb. 
|15 issue of Life will run a full- 
|color spread utilizing the outdoor 
design. And trade publications in 
January will be employed to in- 
form grocers of the upcoming 
campaign. 


®@ Among the point of sale material 
'to be offered dealers will be win- 
dow posters, individual over-the- 
wire pennants, shelf talkers and 
|stack talkers. The store displays 
| will pick up the Life spread as 
well as the outdoor design. 

| Maxon Inc., Detroit, is the Heinz 
agency. 


Hub Jackson Elected 
V. P. by McGillvra 


Hub Jackson, recently named 
manager of the Chicago office of 
Joseph Hershey McGillvra_ Inc., 
radio station representative, has 
been elected v. p. and a director of 
the company. 

For the past nine years Mr. 
Jackson was with the Russel M. 
Seeds Co., Chicago, where he was 
first radio time buyer and then 
v.p. and account executive. Pre- 
viously he had been sales mana- 
ger of WGAC, Augusta, Ga.; com- 
mercial manager of KABC, San 
Antonio, and general manager’ of 
KTHS, Hot Springs, Ark. 


‘Monitor’ Starts Charging 

The Denver Monitor, shopping 
weekly with more than 100,000 
circulation, has announced plans 
to start charging 20¢ a month, or 
$1 for six months. The publication 
previously had been distributed 
free. 


‘Times-Record’ Changes Name 

The Times-Record, Cripple 
Creek, Colo., purchased recently 
by G. Plevius Davis and Mar- 
garet Giddings of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has changed its 
name to Cripple Creek Gold Rush. 


Southern California 
Druggists Run Co-op 
Ads and Promotion 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 26—The co- 
operative advertising program of 
the Southern California Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. is new a substantial 
operation, according to H. N. Cool, 
president of the group. 

The program has the objective 
of obtaining advertising and pro- 
motional support for the associa- 
tion's some 1,300 independent 
druggists, who individually are not 
in a position to participate in co-op 
| advertising in the same manner as 
| the drug chains. 

The advertiser pays for the ad- 
vertising on a percentage of sales, 
or per cent basis for sales made 
to members of the group. He uses 
the association's seal, “Your Inde- 
pendent Druggist,” in advertising, 
and urges that purchases be made 
at stores displaying the insignia. 
The association's advertising and 
distribution committee works to 
get distribution and point of sale 
support for advertisers. 

During the past year, 17 manu- 
facturers, ten national and seven 
local, have participated in the 
SCPA television show, “Bob Shan- 
non’s Varieties,” on KTTV. Two 
other one-hour television shows 
are sponsored for the group. In 
addition, 29 advertisers, 21 national 
and nine local, are running ads 
over the group's decal in three 
| metropolitan newspapers. 


Boarding Schools’ 
Enrollments Gain 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28—In spite 
jof higher tuition charges, private 
|boarding schools throughout the 
country show a sizable increase in 
enroilment this year over last, ac- 
| cording to the annual survey re- 
| leased on Dec. 14 by the N. W. 
|Ayer & Son educational depart- 
|ment, 

The survey, based on reports 
from 217 private boarding schools 
and colleges, shows that 52.5% 
have enrollments either at capa- 
city or near it. In 1950 this held 
true for only 47.6%. 

Schools in New England lead in 
the near-capacity or capacity en- 
rollments, with West Coast insti- 
tutions not far behind. The biggest 
increase came in boys’ military 
schools, with twice as many at or 
near capacity this year as com- 
pared with 1950. 

Slight losses were shown by jun- 
ior colleges, coeducational schools 
and “A.B. colleges.” Of the schools 
reporting, 63% say their fees were 
increased this year. 

Ayer’s educational department 
handles the national and regional 
advertising for many of the insti- 
tutions which responded in the 
survey. 


APRA and ECA Cooperate 
on National Security Task 

The American Public Relations 
Assn., Washington, and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
are collaborating to aid the pro- 
ductivity objectives of the U. S. 
mutual security program. In a 
conference in Washington recent- 
ly APRA and the government 
agency tackled the problem of how 
to reduce resistance of both man- 
agement and labor in Europe to 
expanded production and to cre- 
ate in both the desire to produce 
more goods faster. 

A program worked out at the 
conclusion of the conference entails 
ECA's assembling and bringing to 
this country a team of Europeans 
to be taught the specialized tech- 
niques which apply to the prob- 
lem and APRA’s compiling and 
| submitting to ECA a list of spe- 
| Cialists, regardless of their affili- 
ation to the association or any 
other public relations organiza- 
tion, judged best able to impart 
the knowledge of these PR methods 
to the trainees. 
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Surprising how often and how fast... 
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Foster Drug Co., Allen Park, Mich. 


_... because LIFE is here... ...and here! 


: LIFE The most powerful and complete selling force in America 
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Fairchild Plans 
Ad Campaign for 
‘Scan-a-Graver’ 


New York, Dec. 27—Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp. will 
boost its advertising budget about 
50° and increase its direct mail 
promotion in 1952 on its Scan-a- 
graver which, since 1949, has been 
adopted by about 600 small daily 
and weekly newspapers for pro- 
ducing plastic halftones. G. M. 
Basford Co. is preparing Fair- 
child’s ad program 

In addition, C. A. Harrison, v. p. 
in charge of sales, told AA that. 
Fairchild intends to push the sale 
of the machine to small depart- 
ment stores and advertising agen- 
cies. 

Hess Bros., a department store 
in Allentown, Pa., installed a 
Scan-a-graver last October. It was 
hoped that the machine would cut 
spiraling engraving costs and 
shorten the gap between receipt 
of merchandise and display of that 
merchandise in the store's adver- 
tising. 


® Within two months, Mr. Harri- 
son said, the store had reduced its 
halftone costs about 25%, and it 
had proved practicable to delive: 
halftones to newspapers the same 
day that the merchandise was re- 
ce@ived in the store. Previously, 
about 12 hours were required be- 
tween arrival of merchandise and 
@livery of conventional engrav- 
igs to the newspapers. 

+At the Hess Bros. store, actual 
time of Scan-a-graving production 
ig now about 25 minutes per cut 

d, according \o Mr. Harrison, it 
lire full control of the store's 

yertising department at all times, 

luding weekends. 
> “This success that Hess Bros. has 
d with plastic engravings,” Mr. 
rrison said, “may well start 
trend among non-metropolitan 
wspaper advertisers away from 
jlized mat illustrations toward 
eater use of localized art.” Hess 
os., which has an annual sales 
Volume of $15,000,000, handles its 

n art work and has its own 
Mioto studio and art department. 
@“While the Scan-a-graver was 
@signed to produce square half- 
tones directly from the same size 
photographs, in practice, with im- 
aginative users, nearly all of the 
standard art effects may be 
achieved through photographic 
and mechanical manipulation. 
These include benday effects, com- 
bination cuts, silhouettes, black 
borders, and tooled designs. 

“In localizing fashion promo- 
tion,” Mr. Harrison pointed out, 
“many newspapers are giving de- 
partment stores and_ specialty 
shops their money's worth in ad- 
vertising. Realizing that too often 


PREPAREDNESS EFFORT 
BOOSTS NEGRO INCOME 


$15 BILLION MARKET— 
AND STILL‘GROWING! 


Negro income up, employment up, pur- 
chasing »wer up — and they're still 
rising! The Negro market is big business 
— and getting bigger every day! 15 mil- 
lion American Negroes must eat, drink, 
clothe themselves, spend $15 billion on 
things you sell. Sell the Negro market — 
the way they want to be sold — through 
their own Race publications, the news- 

pers and magazines they welcome into 
their homes and hearts. Negroes are loyal 
to their own publications — they buy the 
things they see advertised there; they'll 
buy your product when they see it ad- 
vertised there, too. Don't let your share 
of this huge $15 billion slip away! Ad- 
vertising effort pays off big in the Negro 
ress! For full details write Interstate 
Inited Newspapers, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
serving America’s leading advertisers for 
over a decade 


ONE EXAMPLE: for @ publication that 
sells the cream of this rich market, you can't 
beat the New Courier—read by 1,500,000 Negroes 
in 42 states each week. Color comics, magazine 
section, and news section help make it Ameri- 
ca’s most complete weekly newspaper. Tell the 
Segro—rvou'll sell the Negro! Act now! | 


mats from the paper’s service— will be highlighted at the “forth- 
and frequently those supplied by|coming convention of the Na- 
the manufacturer or agency—have | tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. here | 
little resemblance to the products during the week of Jan. 7, Mr. Har- 
being promoted, many papers pho-_ rison said. | 
tograph the merchandise locally 
for advertising use. | ® Fairchild’s 1952 advertising will 
be expanded, he said, to promote! 
@ “Since 1949, the Scan-a-graver further use of the machine by de- 
has proved its value to many small! partment stores and also by small 
town dailies for getting pictures town advertising agencies, a field | 
into print. About half of | that has not yet been explored, he 
the dailies in this country today, | said. 
which have engraving depart- “We do not expect that a large 
ments,” Mr. Harrison said, “are number of stores will install the 
using 65 and 85 screen Scan-a- machine,” Mr. Harrison admitted, 
gravers. “but we believe enough of them 
“Most of these newspapers had will to make it worth their while 
never had facilities for photo-en- and ours to promote it. What we 
graving and, consequently, were chiefly hope will materialize from 
limited in the use of local pictures. this promotion is that more daily 
The Scan-a-graver has allowed, and weekly newspapers will see 
them to expand local picture cov-| the advantages of using the ma- 
erage, cut their composition and! chine. 
photoengraving costs, and has; “As far as advertising agencies 
made it possible for them to use| are concerned,” he said, “we know 
news pictures taken 25 minutes | that few of the large metropolitan 
before press deadlines.” « 
The experience that Hess Bros.| Scan-a-graver to any great ex- 
has had with the Scan-a-graver tent, but we believe there is a real 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER—This machine, first introduced in 1949, produces plastic halftones 
directly from the same size photographs. It will be promoted in 1952 for use in de- 
partment stores and small odvertising agencies by Fairchild Camera & Instrument 


field for 


it 


in 


smaller 
v which service local merchants and 
companies are likely to use the manufacturers. 

“One of the greatest boons to ad- 
vertisers using the Scan-a-graver,” | 


Corp. G. M. Basford Co. is the agency. 


agencies 


advance proofs.” 


Who pushes 


This month, The American Magazine again 
delivers the goods to more than 22 million fami- 
lies. Each month, these families—bigger, 
younger, with 38.7% higher incomes than over- 
age — seek it because it serves them. Every 
month, this Family Service shows them the 
better way to travel, to dress, to eat, to relax, 
to live. All Month, this Family Service sets folks 
thinking about your sort of product. For in- 
stance, in the January issue— 

Advertisers of food products, kitchen equipment, 
dinner ware, read: MORE MEAT FOR YOUR 
MONEY, novel and informative article on 
Family Diet. 

Advertisers of travel—by air, land or sea—trav- 
eler’s checks, insurance, luggage, or apparel 
read: ONE THOUSAND MILES OF MAGIC, 


Mr. Harrison said, “is its ability to 
reproduce fine screen illustrations 
taken from business literature or 


The Scan-a-graver is a machine 
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combining electronics, mechanics, 
and optics to produce plastic half- 
tones directly from the same size 
photographs. About the size of an 
office desk, the machine consists 
of a modernistic gray metal cabi- 
net upon which is a lathe-like ma- 
chine. 

A cylinder on the left holds the 
plastic material under a cutting 
head containing the heated stylus 
tool which produces the dots by 
burning them individually at the 
rate of sevéral hundred a second, 
depending on the screen size of 
the model. The stylus is pyramidal 
in shape and the depth of its pen- 
etration governs the size of dot. 

A cylinder at the right holds 
the copy under a scanner head 
which contains a photo-cell and 
optical system. A tiny beam of 
light is focussed on the copy and 
reflected into the photo-cell at a 
pinpoint. When this light is fo- 
cussed on a shadow area in the 
photograph, the photo-cell re- 
ceives a weak signal and trans- 


mits that signal through the elec- | 


er ; 
sal pm ce 
ee Budi: 
NEWSPAPER PROMOTION—This page of 
local photographs used in local adver- 
tising was used as @ promotion piece by 
the Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala., to in- 
duce local merchants to put more pictures 

into their ads. 


into the plastic to produce a shal- 
low dot. 

When the highlights of the pho- 
tograph are exposed to the pro- 


plastic deeply because of the 
strong signal read by the photo- 
cell. As the cylinders revolve, and 
this happens hundreds of times 
|a second, the tonal values of the 
|photograph are faithfully repro- 
duced in the dot structure of the 
plastic. 


le This simple description serves 
|to show that the skill necessary 
to reproduce a quality halftone is 
built into the machine. The opera- 
tor needs only to master a simple 
| two-step level setting procedure. 
| After placing the plastic stock on 
one cylinder and the copy on the 
other, the operator focuses the 
| light on the darkest area of the 
photograph and sets his “black” 
level. 

With the aid of a stroboscopic 
| microscope he can actually see the 
| dots being burned into the plas- 
tic and, by varying a control knob, 
he can select the size of shadow 
| dot desired. Then the light is fo- 
| cused on the whitest white in the 
| photograph, and again using the 


—— 


knob to make the stylus penetrate 
deeply leaving only the smallest 
pin-point dot to carry ink. 

Training to use the machine re- 
quires only a few hours and, after 
a little practice, operators can pro- 
duce quality halftones regularly, 
Mr. Harrison insists. 


TV Show Adds New York 

“Starring the Editors,” which 
has 
Union Co., New York food stores 
chain, over WBZ-TV, Boston, is 
now being shown also over WABD, 
New York, for Grand Union, us- 
ing New York newspaper editors 
on its panel, The program is 
owned and produced by Grand 
Union's agency, Badger and 
Browning & Parcher, Boston, and 
Badger and Browning & Hersey, 
New York. 


WTIX Bows in New Orleans 

| New Orleans’ newest radio sta- 
|tion is WTIX, owned and oper- 
|}ated by Royal Broadcasting Corp 
}on the reactivated frequency of 
| 1450, which was utilized by WNOE 
until it was granted a power in- 


tronic circuit to drive the stylus|cess, the stylus penetrates the| microscope he varies a “white” | crease. 


your product ’? 


a Family Travel article covering the scenic Gulf 
Coast from Brownsville, Texas to Appalachicola, 


Florida. 


Advertisers of toys, sporting goods, and other 
recreation products, read: THRCW THE 


SWITCH—HERE COMES THE LIMITED!, amus- , 


ing article on Family Fun. 


Advertisers of eye glasses, eye lotions, eye cos- 
metics, and general health products, read: 
YOUR EYES MUST SEE YOU THROUGH, oa 


Family Health article on the value of your vision. 


Couple your product to Family Service! See it 
delivered always to people of a mind to pur- 


chase. Find that your advertising costs less in 
The American Magazine—because it lives longer 
and serves more—because it pushes harder! 


, 


‘ey 


ya merican 


MAGAZINE 


Family Service for Hometown, America 


been sponsored by Grand) 


Scripps Food Survey 
Shows Few Brands 
Are in All Markets 


New York, Dec. 26—Scripps- 

Howard Newspapers’ fifth annual 
grocery product distribution sur- 
vey, just released, provides addi- 
tional evidence that relatively few 
food product brands have national 
distribution. 
A special analysis of the report 
indicates that only 296 out of the 
9,781 brands reported (or 3%) are 
distributed in the 13 Scripps- 
Howard markets covered in the 
survey. Furthermore, the report 
states that 79% of the brands (7,- 
758 out of 9,781) were found in 
only one or two markets. 

Thirteen cities are covered in the 
study as against 12 last year. These 
cities, with the addition of two 
new ones, Evansville and New 
York (Denver was dropped), are 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, In- 
dianapolis, Knoxville, Memphis, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 


® As in previous reports, the cur- 
rent study lists the percentages 
for all brands having at least 10% 
distribution in any of the 13 mar- 
kets. In addition, the number of 
brands with distribution of less 
than 10% also is shown. 

There are 66 classifications of 
grocery store merchandise 
cluded in the survey this ye@r, 
compared with 68 in the last - 
vey. ! 

As well as covering the us#al 
grocery product classifications, fhe 
report also shows the percentage 
of stores in each market whieh 
carry beer, wine, liquor, d 
products, kitchen utensils and 
small electrical appliances. 

Copies are available from Ha 
Riesz, director of promotion amd 
research, Scripps-Howard Ne 
papers, 230 Park Ave., New York 


17. 


Rival Mtg. Changes Agency 

| Rival Mfg. Co., Kansas Clty, 
| manufacturer of home applianges, 
has named Kolb & Abraham, Chi- 
cago, to direct its advertising, @f- 
| fective Jan. 1. General weeklies, 
women’s service and home service 
magazines, newspapers and direct 
mail will be used in what e 
company calls its most aggressive 
| advertising and sales promoti@n. 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Kan- 
sas City, is the current agency. 


_ Put your advertising 
_ dollars in one of the 


richest markets— 
GREENWICH 


Where the average family has 
68% more to spend than the 
average U. S. family—and in 
| Greenwich there is only one 
way to get effective coverage: 
use GREENWICH TIME 
Why? Because Greenwich 
Time covers Greenwich with 
four times more circulation 
than any other standard size 
daily. . 

GREENWICH TIME: Often 
called “The best suburban 


daily newspaper in America.” 


National Representatives: 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


New York and Chicago 
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Guesswork Out 
in Monsanto's 
Sales Forecasts 


Boston, Dec. 28—The short-term 
sales forecasting experience of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. was out- 


lined in detail today at the winter | 


conference of the American Mar- 
keting Assn. here. 

Adopted in 1949 
divergence 


after an 18% 
between forecast and 


Marketers 


actual sales—the new, thorough and 
more accurate program of Monsan- 
to was explained to the assembled 
marketers by Shea Smith III, man- | 
ager of business research of the 
Merrimac division. | 

He told the group that, every 
September, a sales forecast for each 
of Monsanto's 54 products is made 
for the next calendar year, with | 
estimates revised one month in 
advance of each quarter. 


8 Prior to 1949 the general man- 
ager of sales and his assistant pre- | 
dicted sales between them, he said 
Each salesman was requested to! 
ke individual estimates of sales 
1’ each customer. These estimates | 
re compiled and submitted to} 
inmBividual product managers, along 
h figures on current sales and 


bildgets. They, in turn, made their | 
f@ecasts and submitted them to! 
t manager of sales for approval. | 


xperience taught Monsanto that 
yas improperly considering gen- 
] business conditions. Informa- 
ti@n was henceforth obtained about | 

jor industry groups as well as! 
imfustry in general, so that if a 
et went exclusively to aj} 

ticular industry, and the volume 
of that industry were to increase 
1@%, then the sales forecast for 
the product would be 10% above 
sales of the previous year. 

| 

4 said that Monsanto now em- 
pl6ys the Econometric Institute for | 
qUantitative forecasts of business 
caAditions six to nine months in 
ad@vance and also five to ten years 
in advance. These are broken down 
int® general product classifications, 
a” special forecasts for the tex- 
tile, paper and chemical industries 
—of particular concern to Monsan- 
to—also are made 

Although Monsanto relies heavi- 
ly on the institute’s forecasts, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Smith, it occasion- | 
ally calls in outside speakers, for 
their picture, shortly before the 
quarterly consultation with the in- | 
stitute 

The business research depart- 
ment has the job of interpreting 
these forecasts in relation to com- 
pany sales 

Another lesson learned, he said, 
was that production and purchas- 
ing departments had information 
that affected the estimates. Now the 
sales budget committee is made up 
of the general manager of sales, 
his product managers, 
the production manager, comptrol- | 
ler, directors of development, pur- 
chasing and research, the business 
research manager and the manager 
of sales service. | 


assistants, 


e At a committee meeting the 
product manager presents his esti- | 


mate first. If it is challenged, any 
changes that are made must be 
concurred with by the product 


matiager, Who is responsible for 
the estimate. Each product man-| 
ager must justify his estimate to 
management, which also presents 
estimates at the meeting. 

For each of the 39 major prod- 
ucts, information is given pertain- 
ing to (1) sales from 1930 to date; 
(2) current budget by quarters; 
(3) price history; (4) breakdown 


aS 


DORNE TELLS ‘EM—AI Dorne, noted illustrator and p 


the Institute of Commercial Art, Westport, 


basic painting techniques with members of the Cincinnati Art 
Directors Club after he addressed the group at a recent luncheon 


ted, 


dent of 


Conn., discusses his 


and Lloyd Smith of 
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ting. From left to right: Gus Sigritz of Stockton, West, Burk- 
hart; Thomas Martin, 
dent of the club; Mr. Dorne; Robert Hayes, Ralph H. Jones Co., | 


art director of Stockton, West and presi- 


Procter & Gamble. 


of sales by industry; (5) plant! 
capacity; (6) major customers and} 
their per cent of total sales; (7) | 
seasonals; (8) major competitors; | 
(9) salesmen’s estimates; (10) | 
business research estimate, and (11) | 
product manager's estimate. To be 
added to this list later are data! 
comparing Monsanto’s sales with | 
industry totals for each major 
product 
® Salesmen now supply data for | 
each product, instead of for each| 
customer, and are given compiled 
sales records by product to aid 
their forecasting. 

Coordinator of the forecasting 
and source of sales information is 


the sales service department. It 
distributes statistical reports to 
salesmen and product managers 


and edits the product data book. 
Substantially the same procedure 
is followed during quarterly meet- 
ings to revise the estimates, except 
that the sales force estimate is not 
collected and the committee is re- 
duced to the sales manager and as-| 
sistants, product managers and| 
manager of business research. 


s Commenting on the new tech- 
nique, Howard J. Heffernan, gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Mer-| 
rimac division, described it as “the 
backbone for the financial plan- 
ning of the company.” Sales, sal- 
aries, expenses, the advertising | 
budget and even research and de- 
velopment hinge on it, he said. | 

The average deviation of sales 
from forecasts between 1939 and 


| 1949 was 12%, he said, although it 


had reached as high as 30%. The 
figure was 10% during 1949 and 
8% for the first half of °50, he 
stated. The outbreak of the Korean 
War affected second half sales 
markedly, so the figure rose to 19% 
for the year, he stated. 

For the first 10 months of 1951, 
the estimate was within 0.1% of 
sales, although sales were under- 
estimated for the first quarter and 
overestimated for September and 
October, he admitted. The average 
month-to-month variation was 
12%, he disclosed. 


® Assured of progress toward ac- 
curate sales forecasting, Mr. Hef-| 
fernan eventually expects that pre- 
dictions will show a maximum 
variation of plus or minus 5% ona 
monthly basis 

He said that Monsanto is think- 
ing of giving the business research 
department responsibility for prod-| 
uct sales projections. This would 
correct difficulties consequent on 
each product manager's following 
“a different economic forecast and 
[speculating] individually on its 
effect on his future sales—an ob- 
viously impossible situation.” 


New Chicago Agency Is Born: No Fireworks, 
Charges or Counter-Charges Mar Its Debut 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26—First Chicago 
agency born in 1952 will be Chris- 
topher, Williams & Bridges, whose 
shingle will be hung at 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. on Jan. 2 

All three of the principals of 
the new agency formerly were as- 
sociated with the Chicago office 


Christopher Williams 


Bridges 


of Cummings, Brand & McPher- 
son, which opened under the di- 
rection of Robert J. Christopher in 
1946. 

Unlike many recent agency 
births, AA has been unsble to de- 
tect any bitterness between the ex- 
ecutives of the new agency and 
their former employers. 


8 The cautious officials’ version of 
the separation is as follows: “The 
rapid growth of our Chicago office 
{Earl M. Cummings, president of 
Cummings, Brand & McPherson, 
is speaking] has been due primar- 
ily to the efforts of Bob Christo- 
pher, who has been in full charge 
of our [Chicago] branch since its 
inception. 

“That growth, as well as the 
growth of our Rockford business, 


has now reached a point at which 
we are all agreed that the estab- 
lishment of an independent Chi- 
cago agency is advisable. 

“Cummings, Brand & McPherson 
will continue to do business from 
the Rockford office, while Chris- 
topher, Williams & Bridges will 
operate in Chicago. The warm and 
cooperative friendship between 
all the principals will continue, 
but both agencies will hereafter be 
entirely independent.” 


® Before joining the Rockford 
agency, Mr. Christopher was v-p. 
of Multi Products Inc., manufac- 
turer of plastic giftwares and 
housewares and, incidentally, was 
instrumental in the appointment 
of Cummings, Brand & McPher- 
son as the agency for Multi Prod- 
ucts. 

H. R. Williams, formerly head of 
Williams & Associates, Chicago 
agency, and Leonard Bridges, for- 
merly with Fulton, Morrissey Co. 
and later ad manager of John 
Plain & Co., are the other two 
principals in the new Christopher, 
Williams & Bridges agency. 

Accounts handled will include: 
Elkay Mfg. Co., Chicago; In-Sink- 
Eratorm Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.; 
Heyer Corp., Chicago; Roth Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago; Plastic Metal 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and Artisan 
Galleries, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


OPS Pegs Prices 
of Book Paper at 
Going Market Level 


WaAsuINnGcToN, Dec. 26—The Of-| 
fice “of Price Stabilization has | 
pegged six basic grades of book 
paper used in the production of} 
magazines at levels which are ap-! 
proximately the same as current 
market quotations. 

The special book paper order, 
CPR 106, results in quotations ap- 
proximately six per cent higher 
than the average early this year 
when the price freeze was issued. 

The increase has occurred pre- 
viously when paper manufactur- 
ers went out from under the gen- 
eral freeze, and began to price un-| 
der CPR 22, the general price or- 
der on manufactured products. 


Names Canadian Agency 

Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, manufacturer of 
Facit calculators and Halda type- 
writers, has appointed Anderson, 
Smith & Cairns, Montreal, to direct 
its advertising in Canada. 


Johnson Motors Appoints 
Nathaniel Holmes Ad Head 

Johnson motors division of Out- 
board, Marine & Mfg. Co., Wau- 
kegan, Ill, manufacturer of Sea 
Horse outboard 
motors, has ap- 
pointed Nathan- 
iel Holmes, for- 
merly promotion 
manager of the 
Outboard Boat- 
ing Club of 
America, adver- 
tising manager. 
He succeeds F. L. 
Smawley, who 
has resigned to 
join the adver- 
tising staff of 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Holmes spent three years as 
an account executive with Vicker 
& Benson, Toronto agency, follow- 
ing completion of his duties as 


i 
Nat Holmes 


| bomber pilot in the Royal Canadi- 


an Air Force during World War II. 


Mactfadden Appoints Hall 

Edgar V. Hall, formerly v. p. of 
Don Kepler Inc., has been ap- 
pointed subscription direct mail 
manager of Macfadden Publica- 
tions Inc., New York. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
Producers Urged to 
Boost Advertising 


SEATTLE, Dec. 27—U. S. and Ca- 
nadian producers of red cedar 
shingles, faced with stiff price 
competition from asphalt shingles 
for roofing, should sharply step up 
their advertising expenditures, 
W. W. Woodbridge Jr., account ex- 
ecutive, Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, told the recent convention 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 
The agency handles the bureau's 
promotion and also that of the 
Stained Shingle & Shake Assn. 

Mr. Woodbridge cited gains that 
producers of stained shingles and 
shakes have made since the war, 
using consistent national advertis- 
ing to reach architects, builders, 
dealers and home owners. In 1948, 
he said, when the shake business 
was new, 1.9% of new houses had 
stained shingles or shakes on the 
sidewalls. The percentage, he said, 
has increased at the rate of about 
1% a year. In the first eight 
months of 1951, the ratio reached 
a new high at 4.85%. 


|@ Although cedar shingles now 
;cost more as a roofing material 
than asphalt composition shingles, 
Mr. Woodbridge reported that re- 
cent studies by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau show the actual 
| cost of a roof, including the sheath- 
ing, is about even to the total cost 
for competitive roofing using 
asphalt shingles. In some cases, 
a cedar shingle roof costs less. The 
saving, he said, results from the 
fact sheathing under shingles is 
normally spaced, requiring less 
lumber and labor than tight 
| sheathing that is used under as- 
| phalt shingles. 

Promotion to sell the economy of 
cedar shingle roofs in new con- 
| struction, as well as to sell the 
| quality of cedar shingle roofs, was 
| recommended, using national me- 
| dia to reach architects, contractors 
|and prospective builders. 
| The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
is an international promotion 
jagency representing 95% of the 
| shingle industry. About one-third 
| of the U. S. market is supplied by 
| British Columbia mills. No im- 
| mediate action was taken on 1952 
promotion. 
| W. H. MeLallen of Capilano 
| Timber Co., Vancouver, B. C., was 
elected president of the association. 
| Other officers were re-elected. 
G. Gavin, editor, American 
| Builder, Chicago, told the conven- 
|tion that “the outlook for home 
building in 1952 is good,” and fore- 
cast a minimum of 900,000 new 
residences to be started during the 
year. 


RTLA Signs Spade Cooley 

KTLA, Los Angeles, has signed 
Spade Cooley to a long-term con- 
tract with the station and Para- 
mount television, for both local 
and national television rights. Be- 
ginning Jan. 5 “The Spade Cooley 
Show” will be sponsored on KTLA 
by Chesterfield cigarets, Minute 
Maid and American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. Plans are under way 
to put the show on a nationwide 
hookup, either on film or using the 
microwave relay. 


NBC Promotes Harry Bubeck 

Harry Bubeck, radio production 
manager fer the western division 
of National Broadcasting Co. in 
Hollywood, has been promoted to 
radio program manager for the 
division. He has been with the net- 
work since 1933, and in his most 
recent capacity since 1948. Mr. 
Bubeck is succeeded as radio pro- 
duction manager by Karel Pearson, 
who retains his duties as opera- 
tions manager. 


| 

| Pine Hill to Fred Tobey 

| Pine Hill Products Co., 

| York, plastics jobber, 
pointed Fred Tobey Associates. 
New York, as agency. Business 

| papers will be used. 
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No wonder Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead is your best buy! 
After serving lowa farmers for more than 96 years, it is serving adver- 
tisers even better. Led all local farm publications in commercial lineage 
again in 1951. 44,248 lines gain over 1950. 


With over 2 billion dollars of farm income . . . an average per farm oi 
$10,642 in 1950 that varied only 3% or less from month to month . . . 
77 of its 99 counties rurally dominated . . . and having 42 of the nation’s 
200 top farm income counties ... it adds up. lowa is your best market. 


... Best by Every Standard of Measurement 


COVERAGE. Nine out of 10 of the best 
farm families. Check ABC figures in 
Standard Rate & Data. Send for the 
circulation breakdown county by 
county and post office by post office. 


QUALITY OF READER. Highest income 
per farm. See study titled “Measuring 
the World's Biggest Farmer” based 
on U.S. Census Bureau tabulations. 
Compares subscribers with other 
farmers. 


READER TRAFFIC. Highest cover-to- 


cover readership. See Continuing Study 
of Farm Publications No. 4 for infor- 


mation on intense reader interest by 
both men and women. 


READER PREFERENCE. Depended on 
for more different kinds of farming in- 
formation than any other publication. 
Send for study “InFAR Mation Please” 
based on Iowa State College survey. 


DEALER PREFERENCE. Your dealers are 
in a key position to know where their 
customers get their buying informa- 
tion. Tell us the kind of dealer in 
which you are interested; we'll give 
you the dealers’ answers on the media 
and type of advertising he prefers. 
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_-that's what 2,870 food retailers 


That tells you how they feel about the 
new Post promotions...and what they 
want to see in consumer advertising. 


During October, 2,870 food stores, from huge chains 
to small independents all over the country, cele- 
brated Family Shopping Week, the first of a new 
series of Family Shopping Promotions sponsored by 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Perhaps that’s not too surprising in itself— after 
all, retailers have always tied in willingly to Post 
promotions. But when those stores spend well over 
$150,000 (not including radio) of their own ad dol- 
iars to promote the idea, that’s news! And when 
they go further than they ever have before in the 
way of store events, product displays and store dec- 
orations, you know you’ve got a really hot — and 
rare — idea. Not only does it tell you a lot about 
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the magazine sponsoring the promotions, it tells 
you a lot about what retailers want to see in man- 
ufacturers’ advertising. 


Families are good business 

It certainly proves that retailers know how impor- 
tant family shopping is to them. It proves that they 
well know that their sales skyrocket when the 
whole family shops—and that they are aggressively 
going after family business. 

(One store used tailor’s dummies in the window 
to illustrate family shopping. Another gave a prize 
to the biggest family shopping during the promo- 
tion. Another bought 271 radio spots. Still another 
had a photographer take family portraits. ) 


Here’s retailers’ reaction 


Scores of enthusiastic letters and reports from 
happy retailers all over the country show that the 
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» and its smatt to look for 
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spent to promote family shopping 


tremendous efforts paid off—the promotions made 
sales. As one grocer, J. Frolich (M. Frolich & Sons, 
New York), said, “This promotion is the best we’ve 
ever had. When is the next one?” 


Others were just as excited: 


Don Murphy, Lucky Stores, California: ‘Our sales volume 
for the week ending October 20, due solely to our Post pro- 
motion, was the largest to date this year.” 


Howard Lasker, Central Murkets, Schenectady, N. Y.: 
“The Family Shopping idea is a terrific one. The grocery 
volume for the week showed an increase of approximately 


-gets to the 
5 per cent. We feel the Post is an excellent magazine.” e 
Sam Triolo, Manager, Food Center Store, St. Louis, Mo.: nea ri O mM e ri Cad 
‘*‘Terrific promotion. Business picked up a lot.” 


For ‘food advertisers and their agencies the moral 
seems clear. Retailers want advertising that will . 
appeal to and sell all the family. They want it where P . raat ee om ater parser sed 
all the family will see it and accept it, in the mag- theme: ** Party Shopping Is Family Fun.” Will your product 
azine that is identified with family shopping—The be featured in the thousands of food stores that tie in? 

Saturday Evening Post. 
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Snively to W. D. Byron 

D. Raymond Snively, formerly 
sales” manager of Hagerstown 
Leather Co., has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of W. D. 
Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md., 
leather tanner. 


Manion Joins ‘Fortnight 

James Manion has joined the 
sales staff of the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Fortnight. 


ee sae 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm publications and consumer 
magazines can supply valuable infor- 
mation in the operation of business. 
Used by business organizations and 
their advertising agencies for collect- 
ing editorial publicity, for maintain- 
ing competitive advertising files, for 
making research and market studies 
and for developing sales prospects. 
Booklet No. 50 Clippings Aid Business 
Booklet No. 60 Magazines Read by Bacon's 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
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Retail Prices Will 
Be Level in 1952, 
Says Fred Lazarus 


New York, Dec. 27—Federated 
Department Stores believes 1952 
will be a year of level retail prices, 
according to Fred Lazarus Jr., 


| president of the department store 


group which embraces many of 
the leading stores in the country. 
The group’s sales plans for 
spring, 1952, Mr. Lazarus said, 
“are based on anticipated increases 
in our various stores ranging from 
3% to5% over the spring of 1951.” 
“Relationship of our stock and 
commitments to sales,” he said, 


“will approximate the more nor- | 


mal merchandising policies of the 
pre-Korean period. We do not look 
for scarcities in anything except 
some individual fashions that may 
gain sudden popularity. 


erally to soft goods as well as con- 
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KENTUCKY’S AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


FOR 1950 
was 


(LATEST B.A.E. REPORT) 


$517,771,000.00 


DIVISION OF 1950 AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


Hogs 11% 
Eggs and Chickens 6% 


Corn 4% 


@ The Kentucky Farmer's circulation is 118,000. 


@ Kentucky ranks eighth in the Nation in number of elec- 
trified farms—there are 190,000, forming a rich appli- 


ance market. 


@ The income to Kentucky farmers in 1950 from the to- 
bacco crop, alone, was $179,914,000—a big cash crop 
during December and January, and a ready market. 


YOU CAN REACH THIS PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KET THROUGH THE PAGES OF THE KENTUCKY FARMER. 


WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER OF KENTUCKY MARKET DATA 


ESTABLISHED 
1865 


302 E. MARKET STREET * 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The ab-| 
sence of scarcity wiil apply gen- | 


sumer semi-durable and most dur- 
able goods. 


® “Beyond the spring we think 
that government policy and action 
can appreciably determine the vol- 
ume of business and price trends. 
Often during election years many 
steps are taken to stimulate the 
economy. 

“The danger of inflation has 
been so substantially emphasized,” 
Mr. Lazarus said, “that the grow- 
ing evidences of possible defla- 
tion havg been given little con- 
sideration. This may therefore be 
a good time to point out these fac- 
tors. 

“1. Most civilian goods are in 
abundance. 

“2. Capital investment, while | 
still large, has more and more to 
do with the defense program and 
it meets with much less competi- 
tion from civilian capital expendi- 
tures because of credit restrictions 
and reduced profits. 

“3. Present large corporation 
taxes make it very difficult for 
business to accumulate the neces- 
sary funds for civilian goods ex- 
pansion. 


e “4. Inventories at manufactur- 
ing level are at an all-time high. 
While some of these abnormal ex- 
cesses may be necessary because 
of the defense program, they in- 
dicate that some of the production 
of the last year was made for the 
purpose of inventories and not for 
end products. 

“5. While there may be higher 
levels achieved in the manufacture 
of defense goods, the peak may not 
be as high as has been estimated 
because of the shortage in defense | 
machine tools. 

“6. A fall-off in civilian produc- | 
tion may fully offset any increase | 
n defense goods. 

“7. For the fiscal 1952, it is quite | 
possible that the government will 
not have a deficit of any substan- 
tial amount if the budget is figured | 
on a cash basis. 

“All in all,” Mr. Lazarus con- 
cluded, “weighing the inflationary 
evidences against the deflationary 
factors that now seem to be ap- 
pearing, we believe 1952 is going 
to be a year of rather level prices.” 


‘Household’ Names Patten 


Raymond B. Patten, formerly 
advertising representative for Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
has been appointed to the New 
York sales staff of Household, pub- 
lished by Capper Publications Inc 


Vienot Names Exelbert 


Carl G. Vienot Inc., Boston 
agency, has appointed Rodd Exel- 
bert, formerly with Earl! Ferris 
Nursery, Hampton, Ia., producer of 
nursery stock seeds, as account 
executive. 


{reporting gains, 


|}down 14% 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1951 
Department Store Sales... 

Sales for Week of Dec. 15 Off 4% 
3 z = - Washington 2 4 6 
Wasminctow, Dec. 24 Depart be ~rsene . = os 
ment store sales during the Christ- ,aanta District 2: 4 
mas market continued to fall be- Birmingham 2 4 4 
z “ 3 . Jacksonville 6 25 nd 
low sales of last year, according to Miami 6 6 . 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- Atlanta = a : 
dex, which for the week of Dec. 159 QUE“ a a. ws 
stood at 612, or 4% under sales of Nashville —2 6 1 
the same week a year ago. a: penne a 
With all districts except At- Indianapolis 6 2 —1 
lanta, Dallas and San Francisco rade a a 
reporting losses for the period, it o. Leuis District — re—- 
Se « are : vittle Rock —3 16 —!l 
is apparent that freezing weather ee Mn 4 ee 
and snow storms throughout the St. Louis Area o 6 —10 
Memphis 1 4 —4 
Minneapolis District 1 3; =? 
DEPARTMENT STORE Minneapolis 0 4 = 
; St ‘au —§ —-2 -—4 
aE SALES INDEX hg ay —1 — 
Re — ‘S ansas City District i ia} 3s 

4935.39 EQUALS 100 

° Denver 1 13 -2 
Wichita 14023 3 
ne . Kansas City 2 15 —2 
Week to Dec. 15, °51*.p612 St. Joseph 1 9 ° 
Week to Dec. 16, '50*..638 eee Cy —— Ss 
ep pn ee ulsa op =-8 
Week to Dec. 17, °49*..584 Dallas District 1 ow 5 
Week to Dec. 18, '48*..575 “sy all = 4 4 
Week to Dec. 20, '47*..576 Fort Worth o 1 3 
. "4R2 Houston 12 17 8 
Week to Dec. 21, 46° ..532 San Antonio 2 18 5 
=Prelisainery San Francisco District 2 ” 4 
*Not adjusted seasonally. jw Fn ane Area ; . - 
San Diego q 13 11 
sc etna sacan San Francise a 7 10 
— Portland ss 2 6G «af 
, Salt Le i 5 7 
rest of the country contributed — i. ae 
heavily to the lagging sales. The Spokane 5 13 5 


Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 
districts recorded gains of 3%, 5% 
and 4%, respectively. 

Largest losses among the dis- 
tricts were registered by the Phil- 
adelphia district, down 12%; the 
Chicago district, off 8%; the St. 
Louis district, minus 7%, and the 
New York district, down 6%. 

Among the relatively few cities 
San Diego (up 
11%); San Francisco (10%); 
Houston (8%); Salt Lake City 
(7%),‘and El Paso and New Or- 
leans (both 6%), reported the 
highest increases. 

Cleveland was off 17°% from the 
same week last year. Akron was 
, Philadelphia off 12%, 
Newark off 11%, and St. Louis 
down 10%. 

% Change from "30 
Jan. Moe. Wk. 


to eof Dee. 
Sept. Oct. 15 
tf 


UNITED STATES 3 “ 
Besten District 1 6 —2 
New Haven 4 6 —5 
Boston. .......... 2 7 —!1 
Lowell-Lawrence —2 —2 —5 
Springfield . 4 5 —2 
Providence 0 o — 
New York District 6 6 —6 
Newark 6 6 —ll1 
Buffalo 6 7 —l 
New York 6 3-7 
Rochester 6 12 0 
Syracuse 7 12 —2 
Philadeiphia District 2 s —1I2 
Philadelphia 2 7 —12 
Cleveland District .. 4 " 
Akron 7 18 -14 
Cincinnati —1 7 —5 
Cleveland . 6 9 —17 
Columbus 3 13 10 
Toledo 7 4 -1 
Erie 7 7 4 0 
Pittsburgh . 3 5 e 
Richmond District x is 5 


*Data not available 


Owens-Corning Promotes 
Detgen to Sales Manager 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, has promoted Edward J. 
Detgen, sales manager of the build- 
ing materials di- 
vision, to sales 
manager of its 
general products 
division. At the 
same time, Ben S. 
Wright, v.p. since 
1949 and general 
sales manager 
sinee 1947, was 
reassigned to v.p. 
in charge of pur- 
chasing and trade 
relations. E. W. 
(Pat) Smith, v.p. 
and director of merchandising 
since last May, was reassigned to 
v.p. in charge of sales branches and 
training programs. 

Mr. Detgen joined the organiza- 
tion in 1945 as sales manager of 
the building materials division. 
Prior to 1941 he was chief of the 
specialties division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and dur- 
ing World War II he was director 
of the containers division of the 


Edward J. Detgen 


War Production Board. 
Foldes Joins Max Rogel 

Peggy Foldes, who was in 
charge of vaudeville publicity for 


RKO Theaters, New York, for 13 
years, has been appointed an ac- 
count executive of Max Rogel & 
Associates, Newark, N. J., public 
relations counsel. 


ATK's 


ANdover 3 0722 


RUNKLE* THOMPSON *KOVATS=INC 


| 650 WEST LAKE STREET+ CHICAGO 6 
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Robert B. Hanna Named 
New GE Radio Dept. Head 
Robert B. Hanna Jr., manager 
of Genera! Electric Co. Stations 
WRGB, WGY and WGFM, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., TV, AM and FM 
outlets respectively, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the company’s 


Klein to Kammann-Mahan 
William G. Klein, formerly ad- 
vertising-promotion manager of 
W. W. Welch Co., Cincinnati, man- 
ufacturer of air circulators and 
window fans, has been appointed 
account supervisor with Kam- 
mann-Mahan, Cincinnati agency. 


25 
Paul Godotsky Heads WHLI 


Paul Godofsky, executive v.p. 
and station manager of WHLI and 
WHLI-FM, Hempstead, N. Y., has 
been elected president and general 
manager of the stations. He suc- 
ceeds his brother, the late Elias I. 
Godofsky. 


1952 PLANS—Going over part of the 1952 ad plans for Ox Fibre Brush Co., Fred- 

erick, Md., are (left to right) M. H. Partridge, the company’s general sales man- 

ager; William B. Lebherz Jr., account executive of the Ox Fibre agency, Emery 

Advertising Corp., Baltimore; F. W. Weitzel, Ox Fibre v.p., and G. P. Schick, 
assistant sales manager. 


1952 Dollar Volume 
of Electrical Goods 
Expected to Decline 


Moves Chicago Office 

Alexander Film Co., Colorado 
Springs, has moved its Chicago of- 
fice to 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


newly established broadcasting sta- 
tions department. 

In his new position, Mr. Hanna 
will be responsible for all activities 
in the company’s AM, FM and TV 
operations and the company’s five 
international short wave stations, 
which include WGEO 1, 2 and 3 in 
Schenectady and KGEI 1 and 2 in 
San Francisco. 


Appoints Clark Collard 

Davis Electronics, Los Angeles 
television antenna producer, has 
appointed Clark Collard Advertis- 
ing, Los Angeles, to handle its 
account. Television publications 
and direct mail will be used. 


Soria, Ruiz Moves 

Soria, Ruiz & Co., Havana, has 
moved to the Embassy Bldg., 5 
Ave. de Belgica. 


WHAT D'YA READ? 


Ask Uncle Sam's Armed Forces and their dependents, and you'll find they mostly read 
three weekly “TIMES” newspapers with their network of circulation stretching all over 
the world. Eoch poper is published weekly in seporate editions at home, in Evrope 
and in the Pacific. You can buy space in one edition or any combination tailor-made to 
fit. Permits you to tell your story where it counts——wherever your products and this 
army of consumers meet. SEND FOR MARKET DATA: Booklet “Mass Selling & Sampling 
to the Millions” is packed with doto. Describes ovr valuable merchandising services 
for advertisers. Request your free copy from neorest advertising office: 


Army Times—Air Force Times—Navy Times 
Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations (Est'd. 20 Oct. 1951) 


The Network of Weekly Newspapers Reaching the U. S. Armed Forces Everywhere 


WASHINGTON: 3132 4S! NW PHILADELPHIA: R. W. McCorney, 1015 Chestnut St 
NEW YORK: 41 Eost 42nd Street LOS ANGELES: Geo. D. Close, Inc 
CHICAGO: 203 N. Wabosh Ave SAN FRANCISCO: Geo. D. Close, Inc 


Also: LONDON - FRANKFURT - TOKYO 


New York, Dec. 27—The elec-| 
trical manufacturing industry 
shipped a greater volume of elec- | 
trical products in 1951 than at any 


of more than $12 billion exceeding | 
1950, the previous peak, by 20%. | 
Total sales in 1952 are expected 
to taper off slightly, about 5% un- 
der ‘51, according to a joint year- 
end statement by W. J. Donald, 
managing director, and A. J. Nes- 
ti, chief statistician, of National 
Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 
Industrial apparatus in 1951 in- 
creased sharply over ‘50, with 
shipments 50% greater. Insulating 
materials were 40% higher, and 
generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution equipment volume was 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, will be-' 
come one of the sponsors of “Cav-| 


eee ee Bilhion-to-one coincidence! 


Every week during the football season, The 
News carries on its Football Concensus. Prints : 
coupon listing fifteen games scheduled for the ; 
coming Saturday, and invites readers to forecast : 
the winners and scores...for a first prize of $500, 
and thirteen other prizes ranging from $250 to 


$10. Coupons are rated on the number of winning 


a third higher, the report says. teams. and closeness of forecast scores to actual. § 
Sales of electrica. appliances, on This good clean fu ‘ en going on since 
the other hand, which for the first , rh : mrpee - go gre-apeege i 
six months of ’51 were 10% above 1928. More than 19,000,000 Football Concensus 
the comparable period of "50, for ‘ . ’ 
a. ann aaa af Uh wien Me coupons have been received from News readers. 7 
EN c . . + . ° ; 
less than 50 sales. with never a tie for first place—until the week ‘ 
® Illuminating equipment showed of November 3, 1951! 
© -2 ; ~ 2 s i s g ‘I i - > a 
ar o_o pcr Pigg Pon ~<ou-es osnere Among the 225,000 coupons for that week, t 
: Pag ks 4 = = 5 
electrical building equipment and cone iN) SSERS! » » poonenth not one had the 15 winners .. . but two had 11 ' 
supplies had a sales increase of GRID ner. ® on see* s! 4 ‘ou : . . : | 
50%, but the latter months of °51 iets. » GUESSER © — games right! Both missed on Georgia Tech, with : 
nana « marked decline in new . J RID soverten. Koy ® $ forecasts of 7-20, and 20-7: actual score 14-14. I 
s SS. ; . R i Z i : 
Appliances during the new year peer yw : wpa § So $500 first prizes went to both contestants. 
are expected to drop off 10% to nd 4 H oe 8 : ae ; ; 
20% in sales volume under °S1. \t Sor -* Such a coincidence is a mathematical long 
preesn ee as ae | ee “oes et’ en » shot. In 15 games, possible combinations of win, 
. : so a8 na ‘we . ; ‘ 
ar and electrical building equipment » of = Son ant =: @ lose and tie exceed 13,000,000. And among 
and supplies about 15%. be 10 ° 7 Sette ond ® 59- . ade . 
The infuies, Ga supet aes, y 7 ate @ 225,000 entries, the probability of two making 
prc ance we toe mtb nge ten eae at Ww ; eg 8 identical forecasts on 14 games, and being equally 
. ques r ; 
a! about its own ability and capacity Neat- 1 Ww s ° close on the 15th—is one in a billion! 
to meet production demands, but q Tue .— 22 s 
rather questions as to whether the ot elie que Wo, > a 
cere oe rine Seite 8 eB miag a Us te sem vom warner, with more than 
Ww . 4 ia 
be overcome by the placement of = ond a ry a Bfourteen million people (city and suburbs) 
new defense orders. 4 i Ko e a a nie FV . 
jons ere 4 Maddy) tthe possibilities for selling something are 
6 Ore @. fn. ' 
Curads Make Debut on TV | q these / 3p = a ginfinite. Anything can happen, and for most 
wv 20 


aleade of Stars,” hour-long drug- 
gists’ TV show on the DuMont net- 
work, Fridays at 11 p.m., EST, be- 
: ginning Jan. 4. The company will 
oe use the time to feature its new 
elastic plastic adhesive bandage, | 
Curad. The campaign for the new | 
product on the national TV show 
will be supplemented with TV 
spots in local markets, newspaper 
space and insertions in Life and_ 
Look throughout the year. Concur- 
rently, B&B will continue running 
four-color bleed pages in Life for 
its Curity first aid supplies. Leo 
Burnett & Co., Chicago, is the 
agency. | 


| 

KWBG Appoints Millen 
Paul Millen, formerly general! 
manager of KRIB, Mason City, Ia., 
has been appointed general man- 
ager of KWBG, Boone, Ia., suc- 
ceeding Stu Sanders, who hds en- 
listed in the Army. \ 


Ht 


%\ 
get 


New York News 


gadvertisers, The News can make it happen. 
® With more than 2,125,000 circulation daily 
4 and 4,000,000 Sunday, the coincidence 
of finding customers is a sure thing! With 
high sales probability, costs go down! . .. Media 
Records and simple arithmetic will supply the 


averages. Rate card on request 


DAILY 
SUNDAY more than 4,000,000 


. more than 2.125.000 
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your best buy! 


‘RESPONSE WAS 
Positively THE BEST 


This publisher wanted a rep, so he ran classified 
ads in various publications. In commenting on 
the results, he said, 
ADVERTISING AGE was positively the best.” 
That's all. And it’s natural: 

With the fastest printing schedule in the field. 
ADVERTISING AGE’s news content commands 
immediate, intensive readership. . . . 
TISING AGE’s classified columns — “The Ad- 
vertising Market Place” — are read first. Result 
— your ad gets results! Try it and see, whether 
you want a job, want a man, or want to sell 
either equipment or services. The low rate for 
the big circulation where it counts. makes it 


“The response from 


ADVER- 


Information for Advertisers 


4211. The New Sales Picture 
in Tacoma. 

In a new brochure, “Bridge to 
Bigger Business,” The Tacoma 
News Tribune presents a quick 
‘picture of the big shift in whole- 
sale and retail] trade patterns cre- 
ated by the opening of the Nar- 
rows Bridge which links Tacoma 
with Bremerton and its Navy Yard 
‘and the rest of the Olympic Penin- 
Bula 


pNo. 4212. Grocery Map of U. S. 
Chain Store Age has prepared a 
new marketing map which shows 
Jocations by states of 25,844 chain 
Wood stores, 17,412 of which are su- 
permarkets, operatec by 1,458 food 
whains with three stores or more, 
and which also shows cities which 
have buying offices. Data on chain 
Pood store sales of specific lines 
f merchandise as well as on buy- 
ing and selling procedures are in- 
cluded. The map is available only 
to manufacturers and agencies 


No. 


No. 4213. Study of Mining Market 

“How to Get Your Full Share 
of This Fast-Growing $14 Billion 
"Mining Market” is a new study 
offered by Mining Engineering. 
It gives market data and circula- 
tion information on the major fac- 
tors in the mining of iron ore, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. Due to the 
urgency of increasing production, 
the mining industry is said to be 
anticipating five years’ normal 
equipment and supply purchases 
within the next two vears 
No. 4215. Inspiration for Artists 

and Production Men 

The fall, 1951 edition of Collins, 
Miller & Hutchings’ magazine, “Il- 
lustration,”” features a wide sam- 
pling of work by Willard Grayson 
(Bill) Smythe. Abstractions, de- 
signs, and line drawings are all 
striking. Of particular interest are 
the offset reproductions of some 
of Smythe'’s full color work in 


tempera. . 
fantasy of war and peace. 


No. 4214. Consumer Panel Report. 

The American Home offers 
“Reader-Consumer Panel Report 
#27.” This particular report cov- 
ers baking, building materials, 
chrome furniture, dishes, heating 
equipment, molasses, power tools, 
electric roasters, television, and 
income information on the house- 


- holds of the panel members. 


No. 4216. Facts for Minnesota 
Weeklies and Dailies. 

“Rates and Data for Minnesota's 
429 Weekly and Daily Newspa- 
pers” is a 
guide-book offered by the Minne- 


i cee 1? : ie Sid 
Ola ee 5p) ee ee aR 


.especially his surrealist | 


comprehensive new 


sota Editorial Assn. It contains full | 


rate and circulation figures, coun- 
ty breakdowns, income figures 
wholesale and retail expenditures, 


and facts about various services 
offered. 
No. 4217. Where the Funnies Go. 


Of significance to advertisers in- 
terested in the mass market is the 
new “City and County Circulation 
Breakdown” offered by Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Comics Group. In- 
cluded in the breakdown are all 


|nick Co. here snagged the account| copy, 


Rates: 90¢ per line, minimum charge 
lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and 


THE ADVERTISING MARKET 


Advertising Age, December 31, 


$3.60. Cash with order. 


Figure all cap 
spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 
Per line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days 
Preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of $12.00 per 


column inch. Regular card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. | 


HELP WANTED 


A} Ss PUBLI 4. 
MAN OR WOMEN IN THE MIDWEST 
We're one of the oldest, biggest and best- 
known manufacturers in the fashion in- 
dustry. We need an aggressive man or 
woman who really knows how to secure 
publicity for our products. Writing re- 
leases is only one phase of this position 
-—-the person we seek must create ideas, 
must know his way around, must be able 
to assume responsibility. If you can get 
results, this is a rare opportunity for you 
with salary commensurate with experience 
and ability and many employee benefits 
our reply will be held in strict confidence 
Our own people know of this ad 
Box 4187, ADVERTISING AGE. 
2” E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


PLAN NOW 

Midwestern publisher will have openings 
in both his Chicago and New York offices 
after the first of the year. The opportunity 
in this technical magazine is unusual, be- 
cause it covers several new fields and is 
completely non-competitive. It is a fine 
chance to make you own record. Tell us 
about yourself and we will arrange for 
interviews in Chicago and New York 

Box 4188, ADVERTISING AGE. 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
FOR ALL TYPES OF POSITIONS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. Ha 7-2063 Chicago 


WANTED 
SALES PROMOTION DIRECTOR FOR IN- 
DUSTRIAL MAGAZINES: High caliber 
man capable of directing advertising sales 
promotion and research for multiple mag- 
zine publishing firm located in New 
York. Must be a shirt-sleeve executive 
with a strong copy experience and defin- 
te flair for effective layout. Will direct 
resent staff which produces a wide var- 
ety of promotional material. If you un- 
lerstand space-selling techniques and 
want an opportunity limited only b» 
your ability to produce, write in strict 
onfidence to Box, 4189, ADVERTISING 
AGE, 11 E. 47th St., New York 17. N. Y¥ 


FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash FR 2-0115 Chicago 


MAIL ADV. MGR. 

Seasoned mfr. repeat business necessity 
needs well experienced and educated Dir- 
ect Mail Merchandising Mgr. Must know 
lists, layout and be responsible for re- 
sults. Top salary and opportunity 
Alliance Rubber Co., Slidell, 


La. 


| Posse WANTED 
L WA 7 


Now sncpeneiion newspaper ad salesman | employes—is 
rt 


tops in layout, copy & typography. 
editorial training. 25, single, veteran. 

Box 4185, ADVERTISING AGE. 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 1}, Ill. 

LET ME HELP YOU IN ‘52 

6 yrs. exp. in adv., sales prom. & merch. 
in appliances, food, pane radio & 
TV. Married. Chicago, NY, or LA. 28. 

Box 4186, ADVERTISING AGE, 

LETTERING ARTIST 

25 yrs. experience lettering Display Ad- 
vertising. 9 yrs. — —— employer. 
Now Chgo. will reloc 

Box 4170, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
SPACE SALESMAN—Producer of new 
business. College graduate known in Chi- 
cago area 

Box 4172, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Lil. 
WARNING THIS MAN IS ARMED 
Armed with ability, qualifications and 
exper.ence in market research, public 
opinion, and employee attitude fields 
Background in market research, public re- 
lations, and advertising. Three and one- 
half years experience. Seeks association 
with ad agency, market research firm or 
department or manufacturing firm doing 
market research. Resume on request 
references. Let's talk. 

Box 4191, ADVERTISING AGE. 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Lil 
VERSATILE WRITER 
Adv.-Pub. Rel. 2 yr. nat. agency, 4 yr 
mag. writing. Producer of crisp ads, pub- 
licity, trade articles, radio commercials, 
etc. 32. Best references. Chicago 

Box 4199, ADVERTISING 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
Industrial 


WANTED: Copywriter 


Should have three years or more of experi- 
ence in handling technical accounts; ability 
to understand and write on technical subjects 
accurately and interestingly. Background of 
oil engineering preferable; or experience in 
agency handling oi! or chemical equipment 
manufacturing account. Age, 28 to 38. Start- 
ing salary $6500 with real opportunity to 
advance. Write giving complete resume of 
education, experience. age, marital status 
and any other pertinent details. Address 
John K. Barton, R. J. Potts-Calkins & 
Holden, 215 W. Pershing Road, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


AGE, 
Lit 


Security Insurance Picks Bresnick Co. 
to Handle Its First Consumer Campaign 


Bosron, Dec. 26—When Bres- 
ot Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., recently, it 
was faced with the problems of a 
66-year-old company that never 
belore advertised to the public 
and yet was very large in the per- 
sonal insurance field. 

The chief problem, of course, 
was to prove the value of consum- 


counties in the U. S. plus all urban | promotion to a concern that 


places (cities of 2,500 or more) 


| 


for which any one of the 38 Metro} 


Comic papers showed circulation | t® 
Circulation | @ccount 
summaries by city size groups and | told AA, “bec 
an urban-rural breakdown by geo- | |tion comes up 
divisions round out the| Promotion money, 


in its ABC reports 


graphic 
picture 
No. 4219. New 
ditioning. 

Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion News offers a new “Market 
and Media File” covering the his- 
tory of the publication, market 
served, circulation information, 
readership, editorial policies and 
rates 


File on Air Con- 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Feb. 11. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


COMPANY .... 
ADDRESS 
City & ZONE 


Readers Service Dept., ApverTiIstnc AcE 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 
—please print or type) 


L— — — —— ——————-— 


had been successful without it. 

“General agents are the people 
be won over,” Arthur Michel, 
executive for Security, 
ause when the ques- 
of how to spend 
they generally 
choose booklets, printed pieces 
and direct mail over paid space.” 
e By the 


those means company 


| had grown about as far as it could, 


| 


Bresnick felt. The agency had no 
intention of discrediting Security’s 


having nearly tripled its assets in | 


the last ten years to where they 
stand at $70,000,000. But it be- 
lieved that the time had come 
when the name should be shown 
to consumers. 

“We knew, of course, our budget 
would be small for this first con- 
sumer campaign,” Mr. Michel said, 
“so we decided to devise a ‘knock- 
out’ piece of artwork and treat it 
differently in six different maga- 
zines.” 

The budget was set at $20,000, 
and the campaign had two objec- 
ties: (1) to get the company ac- 
customed to and enthusiastic about 
consumer advertising, and (2) to 
make the ads do a selling job. 

So when the art department had 
produced its workhorse—with a 
theme which Bresnick feels is too 
novel for disclosure now—bk&w 
pages were scheduled in the Feb- 


Fortune, with institutional 
and then sales copy—for a 


;ruary 


| specific policy—in the Feb. 9 New | 


Yorker. 
@iIn the March 23 New York 
Times Magazine a page will be} 


devoted to Security's accident and 
health policy, pointing out 
the agreement is non-cancellable 
by the company. This policy is 
definitely competitive in the insur- 
ance field, Bresnick says. 

Newsweek will carry a page in 
April, followed by one in U. S 
News & World Report in May. 
Then in June Security will accom- 
plish a first in advertising—by 
promoting insurance in Living for 
Young Homemakers via a half- 
page. 

Security does about half its 
| business through its own agents 
and half through independent 
| brokers. Bresnick says that the 
}consumer campaign will make 
brokers disposed to push Security 
| policies. In addition, the agency is 
making up permanent displays 
from the ads for the brokers’ and 
agents’ offices. 

Trade advertising in insurance 
magazines will push the non-can- 
cellable accident policy with the 
theme, “The Policy That Can't 
Change Its Mind.” 


Socony-Vacuum Promotes 3 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York, has promoted Albert L. 
Nickerson, director in charge of 
domestic marketing, to v.p. and 
director in charge of the com- 
pany’s foreign trade. He succeeds 
Walter L. Faust, who is retiring at 
the end of the year. Herbert Wil- 
letts, general manager of domestic 
marketing, has been promoted to 
| succeed Mr. Nickerson, and Paul 
V. Keyser Jr. has been promoted 
to succeed Mr. Willetts. 


that | 


1951 


Evaluation of Media 
for Attracting New 
Employes Reported 


New York, Dec. 27—Evaluation 
of five methods used to get new 


employes—newspapers, radio, 
| television, direct mail, and other 
presented in the 


current issue of Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, by Paul E. Black, 
industrial relations director of 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Newspaper advertising brought 


|the largest volume of applicants, 


5,701, with 422 hired, but 16 had to 
be interviewed for every one 
hired. Radio ads brought in 250 
applicants, of whom 19 were hired. 
Television programs produced 464 
applicants, of whom 68 were hired. 

While the figures for radio and 


| television were not too encourag- 


ing, this type of advertising was 
important in employe relations, Mr. 
Black says. Using all three media 
produced an over-all impact which 
one method alone would miss, he 
Says. 


@ A postcard campaign also was 
tried with cards mailed to people 
within four miles of the company's 
plant. Although hiring results 
were low, benefits were hard to 
measure, he says, but he believes 
the program served to improve 
community relations 

The most successful method, Mr 
Black says, is to reward employes 
for bringing in new employes. Em- 
ployes have a knack of picking 
good applicants, he says. 

During a_ten-month period, 
other methods brought in more ap- 
plicants, but produced a much 
lower percentage of new employes. 
Of the 296 applicants sent by em- 
ployes, 161 were hired, or more 
than one out of two. New workers 
from this source showed the lowest 
turnover. 


‘Maytair’ Appoints Four 

Howard C. Obeay, advertising 
manager of Mayfair. published by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 
has been promoted to manager of 
that publication, effective Jan. 1. 
R. B. Huestis, associated with 
Mayfair since it was founded in 
1937, is resigning as manager, but 
will continue with the magazine 
in an advisory capacity. Bruce W. 
Young has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Mayfair, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. K. P. Johnston has 
been appointed editor of Drug 
Merchandising, succeeding E. S 
Tolan, who has resigned 


United Pushes Dependability 
United Air Lines, Chicago, is 
stressing its “year-around de- 
pendability” theme again this 
winter with color ads in News- 
week, The Saturday Evening Post 
and Time and b&w insertions in 
business publications. Copy will 
feature progress toward all- 
weather service through use of 
multiple routes, long-range pres- 
surized planes and electronic aids. 
N. W. Ayer & Son is the agency 


Oliver Joins Westinghouse 


Robert M. Oliver, formerly 
general merchandising director of 
the electric housewares division of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., has been appointed 
merchandising counselor of the 
appliance division of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Mansfield, O. 


MOT Distribution to McGraw 


The March of Time’s forum 
films will be distributed by the 
text-film division of McGraw-Hill. 
New York, after Jan. 1. At the 
same time MOT announces a price 
increase from $55 to $80 an issue, 
effective immediately. 


Canadian GE Boosts Morrison 


C. A. Morrison, who has been 
with the company’s commercial 
organization for many years, has 
been promoted to v.p. in charge of 
public relations for Canadian 
General Electric Co., Toronto. 
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Promotes Uses for Butter 

The Washington State Dairy 
Products Commission, which is 
supported by a levy on each dairy 
farmer of the state, is running a 
series of 56-line insertions in 
dailies throughout the state pro- 
moting the use af butter for flavor- 
ing and “extra goodness” on hot 
food. Each ad minimizes the cost 
of butter by stating the cost in 
terms of an individual serving, 
running generally from ‘ys to % 
of a cent when used on hot buns, 
asparagus, carrots, etc. J. Walter 


Thompson Co., Seattle, is the 
agency. 
Blatz Promotes Sutherland 


Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
has promoted Duncan H. Suther- 
land, sales manager for the New 
York metropolitan area, to manag- 
er of the national accounts divi- 


Kansas City TV Sets Up 


The number of television re- 
ceivers in the Kansas City area 
{reached 170,457 on Dec. 1, ac- 
|cording to the Electric Assn. of 
| Kansas City. 


PERSONAL 
| 4. SCRAP BOOK 
| ; for Letters, Photos, Clippings 


Here's « ee holder fer 
the letters, to . newspaper ¢ 
pings and other records of school, college, 
military service, sports, weddings and 
other events that make up family er per- 
sonal history. 

Burrelle’s Personal Scrap Book has 75 
heavy plate manila loose-leaf sheets (150 
pages), lined index page, and handsome 
maroon leatherette easy-to-open binder. 
Your name or a one line title is embossed 
in gold on the front cover. Extra lines, 
80 cts per line. 


WELCOME SULZBERGER—Arthur Hays Sulzberger (third from 
right), publisher of the New York Times, signs the register of 
Philadelphia's Poor Richard Club on the occasion of the ad- 
men’s meeting to give him oa silver medal of achievement as 
head of the century-old Times. Greeting him are (from left) Har- 


old LeDuc, Poor Richard president and v.p. in charge of wee 

lati Bell Teleph Co. of Philadelphia; A. M. Greenfield, | 
president, Bankers Securities Corp.; Robert Maclean, publisher, | 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Mr. Sulzberger; Walter Annenberg, pub- | 
lisher, Philadelphia Inquirer, and Arthur Kauffman, Gimbel Bros. | 


American Management Assn. Completes 
Plans for January Meeting in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 26—A man- 
agement conference on how top 
management gets its job done, in- 
volving 14 sessions in which 49 
speakers and session leaders will 
participate, will be held Jan. 14-17 
at the Biltmore Hotel here, under 
the auspices of American Manage- 
ment Assn. 

The agenda for the conference 
will touch on many of the chief 
problems of general management 
in the next decade. “In its over-all 
purpose, the conference will ac- 


| 


dents of representative companies 
will discuss such questions as how 
{the chief executive organizes his 
job; how subordinates report to 
of General Foods Corp.; “Big Busi-| him; his chief responsibilities, etc. 
ness and Small Plants,” by Don G.| Participants include Don G. Mitch- 
Mitchell, president of Sylvania|ell, Syivenia Electric Products; 
Electric Products; “Adjusting to| J. L. Atwood, North American 
Changing Economic and Social Aviation; Morris B. Pendleton, 
Trends,” by James D. Wise; “Long| Plomb Tool Co.; Hugh L. Clary, 
Range Business Policies,” by Keith} Clary Multiplier Corp.; and Wil- 
S. McHugh, president of New York | lard W. Keith, Cosgrove & Co. | 
Telephone Co. At the second round table, com- | 

Also, “The Chief Executive—His| pany presidents on the pane! in- 
Job and His Staff,” by James B.| clude Harold C. McClellan, Old! 
Du Prau, v.p. for administration of | Colony Pafnt & Chemicals Co.; 
Columbia Steel Co.; “Latest De-|K. T. Norris, Norris Thermador 
velopments in Management Train-| Corp.; Alden G. Roach, Columbia 


sion. 


Fineshriber Elected V. P. , 
William H. Fineshriber, v.p. in 
charge of programs for Mutual 
Broadcasting System, New York, 
since July, 1949, has been elected 
executive v.p. of the network. 


Clipping Bureau 
165 Church St., New York 1, M. Y. 


Only 


ONE 


Like It! 


~ 
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complish two principal objectives,” | ing,” by Walter R. Mahler, re-| Steel Co.; and Carleton B. Tibbetts, 
according to James D. Wise, pres-| search psychologist, industrial di- Los Angeles Steel Casting Co. 


ident of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet | vision, Psychological Corp.; “Busi- 
Co., and v.p. of the AMA’s gen-| ness Research as a Tool of Man- 
eral management division. agement,” by Robert R. Dockson, 
“First,” he said, “it will indicate| economist of Pruden<ial Insurance 
the kind of job that the manage-| Co., and “A Current Appraisal of 
ment of the average industrial | the Quality of Management,” by 
company is confronted with as a| Lawrence A. Appley, president of, 
result of current economic and so-| American Management Assn. 
cial changes. Second, it will point 
to various criteria that indicate, in|s= The president’s round table, 
some measure, what constitutes an| which has become one of the most 
adequate performance at various; popular features of AMA general 
managerial levels.” management meetings, will con- 
|} vene on the mornings of Jan. 15 
s Feature papers to be delivered) and 16. 
at the conference include: “The! The first round table will ana- 
Management Function in a Free lyze the job of the typical com- 
Society,” by Curtis H. Gager, v.p.| pany president. A group of presi-| 


4 materials should you use 
for R.0.P." Color?” 


c. Plastic plates? 
d. Electros? 


a. Cold mold mats? 
b. Baked mats? 


We got the answers from 
1556 daily newspapers— 


*Run-of-paper 


eeeeeeeteeeeseeeeee 
WEW YORK . Reilly Electrotype Div. 

DETROIT + Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype Div. 
LOS ANGELES + Reilly Plastictype Div. 

SAN FRANCISCO + American Electrotype Div. 
INDIANAPOLIS + Advance Independent Electrotype Div. 
ELKHART + Advance independent Electrotype Div. 
NEW HAVEN + New Haven Electrotype Div. 


Lake Shore 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 
1224 W. VAN BUREN ST - CHICAGO 7. ILL 


Seeeeccvccesescesesecesecsesesses® | print on the cover. 


® A panel discussion on forces 
shaping the future of business will 
be presented on the afternoon of 
Jan. 14 under the chairmanshi) of | 
William C. Mullendore, president, | 
Southern California Edison Co. — 

A panel on problems of contract | 
renegotiation will be headed by 
Morris B. Pendleton; another on 
branch plant operations will be 
headed by Don G. Mitchell; and 
another on foremen wil! be headed 
by J. L. Atwood. 

A second set of three panels, 
meeting concurrently, will be held 
on Jan. 16. The one on subcon- 
tracting practices will be chaired 


| by Hal Singleton, sales manager, 


Grayson controls division of Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.; fac- 
tors in business financing will be 
headed by Earle V. Grover, presi- 
dent, Apex Steel Corp.; and salary | 
administration problems will be) 
discussed under the guidance of 
Henry K. Swenerton, industrial re- 


lations manager, Gladding, Mc-| 
Bean & Co. 
General Mills Signs Show 


General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, 
has signed to sponsor “Joe Emer- 
son’s Hymn Time,” effective Dec. 
24, Monday through Friday, 2-2:15 
p.m., CST, over the American 
Broadcasting Co.’s radio network, 
for its Red Brand flour. Originat- 
ing from ABC-affiliate WCOG, 


| Greensboro, N. C., the program is 


recorded. Knox Reeves Advertis- 
ing, Minneapolis, placed the busi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, General Mills has 
ordered additional sponsorship of 
ABC's “Silver Eagle,” which it 
currently sponsors on Thursday, 
6:30-7 p.m., CST. The added spon- 
sorship, effective Jan. 1, replaces 
“Mr. Mercury” in the 6:30-7 p.m., 
CST, time slot on Tuesday. 


$ Travellers Issues Catalog 


Travellers Premium Co., New 


°| York, has published a 48-page 
$ | catalog describing and illustrating 


more than 380 nationally adver- 
tised brand items, ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $300. It may 
be used for sales promotion con- 


tests, gifts and premiums and is| 


available with a company's im- 


THERE is only ONE group of influential 
farm leaders advising the nation’s 5,500,000 


farmers. That group, of course, is the 22,000 


VO-AG TEACHERS, 


SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS, AND EX- 
TENSION LEADERS. 


This ONE group 


source of advice, guidance, and recom- 
mendations to the nation’s farmers. 


farm leader advice to farmers includes in- 


COUNTY AGENTS, 


represents the basic 


ce 1 A LRAT EI OS 


And 


formation about manufactured products. 


You will want these key farm leaders to 


be able to discuss intelligently the merits of 


your products. 


Remember, their sales nod to farmers is 


important to you! Meet with these influ- 


ential farm leaders every month through 


their BUSINESS magazine, Better Farming 
Methods. 


Business Magazine for leaders 
Who TRAIN and ADVISE farmers 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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ANALYSIS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BICYCLES 


Section XT 
Section 1 
EXHIBITS 
HISTORY OF U. S. TARIFF RATES ON 
BICYCLES AND PARTS Exhibu 4 
Per 
a | nn 1 an 7 2 COMPARISON OF LIGHTWEIGHT AND BALLOON tow 
71 Gieyetes with oF without tres TIRE BICYCLE SALES IN AMERICAN MARKET 1933 
having wheels wi chameter 1996 
Comeau! te center corneum 1935 
ference of tne! Percentage of 
Sistine ‘ —— Ameren Lighsmerg hss to — 
1f wenghong fess than Me MOG 820 each $1.25 each, od - - ‘ ae Fowe 138 
pounds complete without ac ad val but net bess tat not bese 19% 1,242,076 wo 17,000 (14%) ‘4 199 
cesaones ancl out desymed tor thon IS nor than 74% mer jqa7 1107 ww 17.000 (1.5% in 1940 
use with fires having a cross more than SO] more than 1098 on 000 (1.5%) 1 
section dumeter exceeding ’ 1S ad val putea IAAL (21%) 16,500 (1.9%) 21 1941 
1"” 1999 1299.19 12K24 (1%) = 12.214 (1%) 2 War Years 
tae 1 2KS341 27.778 (21%) 11.329 (9%) 5 1945 
Pa 2 90 each, Hound 
aa & -—. 1999 rates een 1798977 $R374 (32%) 6,041 (3%) 3s 1946, 
than 15%. nor War Years - on we 1967 
more than 30% ras $38,610 16,085 (3%) 3075 (7%) 47 1968 
ad val Vie, 123715 29.208 (1.895) 46,409 (28%) 46 1909 
Goer 19 but wot $2.00 each. Bound at M7 2733.399 S391 (12%) 19.758 (7%) 19 Mean Average 
wore PS tmehhee ad val Dut not less 1999 rates. Vas 27702 — OHTS (119%) 16A74 ( 6%) 17 1950 
than Se. ner 1949 1 448.243 20,097 (14%) 18757 (1.1%) 2s 1951 
ancam Mean Average (13%) (12%) 25 ian he teins 
1980 PaO 24.284 (13%) G2) (35%) a8 - ’ 
. 18) 
Mat ense 09 tare = / ramped gall (it x months) HOON = 10.957 41268) 66.908 (7 3) as ( Full year evwmate ) 
than 1S, me 
more than 407 
ad val Now Ss 
Varts of bacycles not as 
unchadeng ures Nove Figures om brackets show percentage of sale of approprate 
Oromo: MOF $1.25 each, Hound at ee eee ee ee nee 
wt wal but Got less 1999 rates Sovects: Amercan Balloon Tire Models Dept. of Commerce and 
than 15%. nor Bucycle urers Assn 
+ 5 aatata Foregn Laghtwexghts —Deparument of Commerce 
Other: we Seme Bound at 
ad val 1999 rates 
BICYCLE FACTS AND FIGURES—Here are three of the pages of statistics on sales 


of both American and foreign-made bicycles that are contained in the 49-page brief 


American Bike Men Fear ‘Onslaught’ 


of Foreign Makes; Ask Tariff Changes 


1951 Imports May Reach 
8% of Domestic Sales, 
American Makers Claim 


By JAMeEs V. 
Dec 
the 


New York, 
the turn of 


O'GARA 


< 


century 


Not since 
when 


“the advent of the automobile put 


the bicycle industry 
of disaster’’-—have 


on 


the brink 


American bike 


makers felt themselves faced by so 


fearsome 


a threat as the current 


“destructive onslaught” of foreign 


competition. 


For the past 18 months, Ameri- 


can 


manufacturers—who 


have 


seen their industry grow to an an- 


REACH MAINE'S 


Maine Farm 
Bureau News 


22 MONUMENT SQUARE 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


nual retail volume of some $200,- 
000,000 ($100,000,000 from the sale 
of about 1,900,000 new bikes and a 
like amount from replacements 
and services)—have been looking 
apprehensively at the skyrocket- 
ing rise of foreign bike imports. 

Things are so bad today, they 
say, that the American industry, 
which dates back to 1877, faces 
the possibility of “ultimate elim- 
ination from American business 
life.” 
|@ Their mounting worry has cul- 
|minated in a petition to the U. S 
Tariff Commission, A 49-page doc- 
ument submitted by the Bicycle 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 
which represents the people who 
make 98% of the bikes produced | 
in this country, and the Cycle 
Parts & Accessories Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The petition urges the commis- 
sion to investigate the “injury to 
ithe domestic bicycle industry re- 
| sulting from the greatly expanded 


“WARWICK type 


-just around the 
corner from 


Alabama.. 


qd 


“Your twenty-four 
hour service has given 
us a permanent feeling 
of being just around 
the corner from the best 
typography we can buy. 
I am sure that the combi- 
nation of this service with 
your fine variety of type 
faces has been a most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of 
our agency. Much of the over- 


all effectiveness of the publica- 


tion and printed advertising we 


do 


mus 


Werwick 
Printers, 


for leading firms in Alabama 
t be attributed to Warwick.” 


Advertising Agencies, 
Manufacturers 24 


serves 


Artists, in 


states and Mexico direct from St. Lovis. 


Mail 


delivery 


us your orders for top quality, fast 
Type specimen book available. 


enna 


WARWICK 


TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


920 Weshingron Ave + St Lous, Mo. 


—evermight by rail and av ~ 
trom nearly olf U S i 


SALES IN THE U. S. MARKET 


en eae % of Foreign 

320,000 $,000 16 
52426 700 is 
13,000 20 

1242076 17,000 14 
1,130,736 17,000 is 
970,379 16,500 19 
1,282,020 12214 10 
1313116 ni2w s 

1884,351 6081 s 
$54,655 3675 7 
1,652,923 649 28 
2787270 19978 P 
2761437 1oa4 4 
1,468,440 S797 im 
13 
1,904,278 06.289 TT 
910,000 6.908 3 
1,700,000 150,000 90 

Sources 


filed with the U. S. Tariff Commission by the Bicycle Manufacturers Assn. and the 


Cycle Parts & Accessories Manufacturers 


imports of bicycles and bicycle 
parts,” and appeals for “relief” 
through the “enactment of specific 
import quotas and the withdrawal 
of tariff concessions.” 


gs Specifically, the American mak- 
ers want bike imports based on 
the highest percentage ratio of im- 
ports to domestic production prior 
to 1950 (graphs reproduced here 
are part of the application). They 
seek limits on bicycle-parts im- 
ports based on the highest dollar 
value of such parts received before 
1950. Finally, they ask the with- 
drawal of all tariff concessions 
granted since 1930-——“these rates 
then apply to the recommended 
specific quotas.” 

These recommended actions, it 
is said, “constitute the only pos- 
sible antidote to the complete de- 
struction of the American bicycle 
industry.” 

Precisely what is it that has the 
American bike makers biting their 
| fingernails? Their case may be 
summed up something like this: 


e Item: Foreign competition has 
already usurped 6% of the domes- 
tic market, and by the end of this 
year will have appropriated 7.7% 
of the total volume “of what nor- 
mally would have accrued to our 
industry.” About 66,000 bike sales 
were lost by the domestic industry 
during the first half of this year, 
they say, and this figure will zoom 
to 150,000 by the end of the year. 

Item: Current imports are “sky- 
rocketing at such a fantastic rate” 
that by year’s end they will repre- 
sent “a greater total than the cum- 
ulative receipts of the nine-year 
period from 1933 to 1941.” 

Item: “Abnormal competitive 
advantage for foreign suppliers 
(offered by the present tariff 
structure) has produced the most 
devastating impact on employ- 
ment, production, sales and earn- 
ings.” These losses are described 
s “large and formidable” for “a 
small industry like ours.” 


a Item: Great Britain and other 
nations have—“through low sell- 
ing price’—expanded the market 
for their lightweight bikes at the 
expense of the balloon tire wheels, 
which Americans produce almost 
exclusively. 

Item: Now German manufac- 
tures—‘“‘with American assistance 
through economic aid and reduced 
tariff’—have succeeded in “as- 
saulting the shrinking ballon tire 
market.” 

In connection with the last 
worry, the Americans say “a lead- 
ing mail order house (in the U.S.) 
has placed a single order for 40,- 
000 German balloon tire wheels.” 
These wheels will be American 


Assn. 


“complete to domestic speci- 
fications” and with interchange- 
able parts. “Never before has a 
foreign producer made such 
wheels.” 


types 


a So the threat, according to 
American producers, is two- 
pronged: (1) There is the danger 
that foreign-made lightweight 
bikes, cheaper, and admittedly 
more efficient to operate, may be- 
come tremendously popular with 
the American public. This means 
a terrific dent in the sales of bal- 
loon-tire wheels, which today ac- 
count for 98° of the U. S. total 
output. (2) Even our own special- 
y—the balloon-tire bike—is now 
being ordered from German man- 
ufacturers, not American. 

“A serious change in the char- 
acter of the domestic bicycle mar- 
ket has taken place in the past 18 
months,” says the brief filed with 
the Tariff Commission. “Foreign 
suppliers have now succeeded in 
establishing a firm place for their 
low-price wares. 


e “Imports rose from a normal 
13° (about 16,000 bikes) of our 
total sales to 3.5° (66,289 bikes) 
by the end of 1950. At the end of 
the first six months of 1951, im- 
ports were at 7.3°.. By the end of 
1951 they are expected to go to 
9°; (150,000 bikes). 

“This happens when U. S. man- 
ufacturers have heavy inventories 
and are producing fewer bicycles 
and parts than last year. 

“More and more selling outlets 
are clamoring for foreign goods, 
mostly because they are compelled 
to meet low-price competition that 
has come into being as a result of 
increased imports. 

“Distributors, formerly loyal 
American suppliers, are apologiz- 
ing for buying imported merchan- 
dise, but explain that success of 
foreign merchandising programs 
for low-price items forces them to 
take this action. 


s “Admittedly, quality for qual- 
ity, type for type, the American 
bicycle industry cannot compete 
with the selling prices of foreign 
manufacturers because of their 
lower production costs.” 

Until recently, say the American 
makers, foreign producers could 
not become entrenched in the do- 
mestic market “because most bi- 
cycle servicemen lacked the spe- 
cial tools, replacement parts and | 
technical knowledge to service 
foreign vehicles that require re- 
pairs and replacements. 

“Volume distributors of bicycles 
in the U. S. avoided stocking for- 
eign wheels because they could not 
risk customer complaints growing 
out of the owner's inability to buy | 


December 31, 1951 
small replacement parts locally or 
have the wheels repaired by a 
‘neighborhood serviceman.” 


e But, the American makers con- 
tinue, foreign producers, helped by 
eased tariffs, invested both time 
and money to meet this problem- 
and now offer both replacement 
parts and repair service. 

In 1950, for instance, say the 
Americans, Raleigh Industries of 
America Inc. and Tube Invest- 
ments (the major British produc- 
ers) set up shipping, assembly and 
warehouse plants in Boston and 
New York, respectively. 

“These plants cleared the way 
for substantial savings in shipping 
costs and constituted depots for 
replacement parts serving all of 
the U. S. They also trained Amer- 
ican technicians in the repair of 
British wheels.” 

Then a substantial number of 
American dealers, says the Amer- 
ican brief, became replacement 
and service centers for foreign 
merchandise. “From then on, the 
merchandising of foreign products 
went full steam ahead.” 


|@ Simultaneously, continues the 
|brief, price became the criterion. 
“Retailers, no longer concerned 
about consumer resistance to for- 
eign wheels, began to exploit low- 
price merchandise—and they re- 
ceived preference because of their 
mor markup. 

“As more and more retail out- 
lets board the bandwagon, the 
consumer is exposed to an in- 
creasing amount of merchandising 
promotions in behalf of foreign 
products. 

“Advertising and merchandis- 
ing dollars which formerly were 
used by retailers to sell American 
bicycles and parts are now being 
diverted to the benefit of goods of 
foreign competitors. 
| “Sensing that current skyrocket- 
jing sales have only touched a 
|fraction of the market, foreign 
distributors are stepping up their 
advertising and promotional ef- 
forts. Top national magazines like 
| Look, Life, Holiday, Esquire, etc., 


tell their story in ads. Some have 
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used radio and TV, or are ready- 
ing major campaigns. All are as- 
siduously canvassing the trade.” 


The Rebuttal 


American complaints about the 
promotional efforts being made on 
behalf of the foreign product are 
tossed off by spokesmen for the 
latter as “inflated.” 

These spokesmen insist that all 
foreign bikes were pushed by 
about $60,000 in advertising last 
year (plus about 20% of that fig- 
ure spent by retailers as their co- 
op share). In 1951, these sources 
maintain, the advertising budget 
went up to $100,000 (plus 20% for 
co-op). This figure is minuscule, 
they say, when compared with the 
advertising outlay of the Amer- 
ican manufacturers, which they 
estimate at $2,000,000 for advertis- 
ing (plus 20% for co-op) and 
perhaps an additional $125,000 to 
$200,000 for publicity and public 
relations programs. 


@ Spokesmen for the importers 
say their budgets forbid extensive 


use of “top national magazines,” | - ; } } 
|@ If lightweight bike imports are 


although they admit to an occa- 
sional insertion in Esquire and 
Look. Most foreign money, they 
continue, goes into business maga- 
zines like American Motorcyclist 
and Bicyclist and cooperative 
newspaper advertising. Also used 
were radio and TV giveaway pro- 
grams. 

The American appropriations 
seem to go largely into comics 
books, newspapers (mostly co-op, 
with one manufacturer reportedly 
spending 80% of his budget for 
co-op), youth magazines, mass 
circulation books like Collier's and 
The Saturday Evening Post, and 
farm publications. Participating 
and giveaway programs also are 
used. 

As for the American assertion 


that foreign distributors “are 
readying major campaigns,” no 
real denial is offeréd, only the 


comment “who knows about the 
future?” 


An Importer Replies 

First counter-brief tendered to 
the U. S. Tariff Commission as a 
rebuttal to the American applica- 
tion was filed on Dec. 7 by the 
Andrew Fisher Cycle Co., New 
York, which imports and distrib- 
utes bicycles and parts that are 
exported from England and Ger- 
many. Fisher says the American 
application “is without merit and 
should be denied.” 

Fisher contends the Americans 
“are seeking to continue a mon- 
opoly in the manufacture and sale 
of bicycles and bicycle parts.” 

The Fisher brief asserts that 
statistical data contained in the 
American application indicates 
that domestic manufacturers sold 
96.5% of the bicycles purchased 
in this country in 1950 and pre- 
ceding years, “It is illogical to 
contend or assume injury or 
threatened injury,” Fisher says, 
“when an industry has over 96% 
of the domestic market, so it is 
apparent that the sole purpose of 
the application is to continue and 
foster a monopoly.” 


se Charging the American makers 
with “the most glaring, inaccu- 
rate, misleading and illogical state- 
ments,” the Fisher brief declares 
the Americans have compared 
what is stated to be domestic and 
foreign sales—‘but the foreign 
sales really represent imports, not 
sales. It is illogical to compare 
domestic sales with foreign im- 
ports because the latter may be 
just in stock and not sold.” 


gests that imports of 66,000 bikes 
in the first half of 1951 doesn’t 


| materials 
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ment.” 

As for unemployment 
American industry: 

“If there were any layoffs (dur- 
ing the first half of '51), they were 
not caused by the imports but by 
the fact that American manufac- 
turers over-produced in the last 
six months of 1950 in anticipation 
of the steel shortage. The industry 
has never produced as many bi- 
cycles as from the time the Korean 
War started in June, 1950, until 
the end of that year. This is the 
only reason for the layoff in 1950.” 

As for American pay declines, 
if any: “This was due to this ab- 
normal production in 1950, due to 
the anticipated steel shortage.” 

Loss of American profits due to 
cutting prices to meet foreign 
competition? Very doubtful, if not 
“incorrect,” says Fisher. “There 
has been no reduction or slashing 
of prices by domestic bicycle man- 
ufacturers; on the contrary, if the 
selling prices had not been stabi- 
lized by the Office of Price Stabi- 


in the 


| lization, they would have been in- 


creased.” 


increasing, says Fisher, it is be- 
cause “the American public rea- 
lizes the advantages of the light- 
ness of foreign wheels.” 

However, continues Fisher, “the 
quantity of imports is limited due 
to a scarcity of steel and other 
in European countries 
on account of the war effort being 
expanded.” 

This last line of reasoning ap- 
parently was anticipated by Amer- 
ican representatives, one of whom 
pointed to a recent Life editorial 
recommending that the U. S. help 
England by allowing it to buy per- 
haps an extra 1,000,000 tons of 
steel from the U. S. 

Now, said the American repre- 
sentative, here’s an item from the 
Nov. 19 issue of the Wall Stveet 
Journil, which reads: 

“British bikes will roll into the 
U. S. at a speedier clip next year. 


e “The government's new Secre- 
tary for Overseas Trade has as- 
sured bicycle manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom they'll get plenty 
of steel to help them set new rec- 
ords in bike sales to the U. S. in 
1952. British bicycles are already 
big dollar-earners. Last year Bri- 
tain sent 61,400 of them to the 
U. S.—15 times the average annual 
sales just before the war. Industry 
sources say 1951 exports will total 
even more.” 

Spokesmen for Raleigh Indus- 
tries told AA that present plans 
call for their company to file a 
counter-brief with the commis- 
sion, but that this won’t happen 
for possibly ten days. Meanwhile, 
they had no statement for publi- 
cation. 


Revamps Sales Division 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has reorganized its 
sales division to consolidate sales 
administration. Under the new 
setup Russell S. Roeller, assist- 
ant general sales manager, be- 
comes general sales manager, Al- 
bert H. Clem has been appointed 
field sales manager and Edwin S. 
Garverich has been named man- 
ager of technical service. Arthur 
G. Tunstall Jr., also an assistant 
general sales manager, has been 
appointed manager of marketing. 


Gas Assn. Plans Campaign 


The Eastern Pennsylvania Gas | 


Promotion Committee has been or- 
ganized to promote and advance 
the use of gas in eastern Penn- 
sylvania through an advertising 
program budgeted at $125,000 fo: 


|1952. Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
The Fisher statement also sug- | tear mete 


Reading, Pa., has been appointed 


|to handle the campaign. 


mean “there was a loss of such! Needham Names 2 Directors 


sales to domestic manufacturers. 
The buyers probably would not 


have purchased the domestic bi-| 
cycles because of (their) lack of | 


proper construction and equip- 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi-| 


cago, has elected Max D. Anwyl, 
secretary-treasurer, and Paul C. 
Harper Jr., account executive, to 
the board of directors. 


WINDOW DECAL—This window decal for 

Chesterfield cigarets has been produced 

| for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. by the 

Meyercord Co., Chicago decalcomanio 
moker. 


‘Cleveland Area Has 


Big Stake in NIAA 
Institute: Farran 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 26—Advertis- 
ing men here will help industry 
get more for the industrial adver- 
tising dollar through Cleveland 
cooperation in money-saving re- 
search. 

The pledge was made by Charles | 
Farran, v.p. of Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co. and president of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland. 

Mr. Farran said the formation 
'of the industrial advertising re- 
|search institute by the National 
|Industrial Advertisers Assn. has 
| paved the way for the start of the 
|largest project of its kind yet un- 
| dertaken—with Cleveland gaining 
on-the-spot benefits. 


e “Our industrial marketers group | 
will play an important part in| 
carrying out these activities,” Mr. | 
Farran said. “The Cleveland area, 
!with a heavy concentration of in- 
dustrial advertisers, has a large 
stake in this undertaking.” 

While specific projects have not 
yet been decided upon, the sub- 
jects uncer consideration include 
relationship of sales and advertis- 
ing budgets, effectiveness of indus- 
trial exhibits, readership studies, 
relationship between inquiries and 
sales and effective advertising 
techniques. 


es “Since such research may result 
in tremendous savings in advertis- 
ing expenditures or, expressed an- 
other way, in making the sam« 
jnumber of dollars do far more 
work, it would seem logical that 
business should invest much larger 
sums in advertising research,”’ Mr 
Farran said. 

The Cleveland marketing lead- 
er said his NIAA chapter of 
350 members will act as a loca! | 
clearing house on the institute's | 
activities and “as the voice for in- | 
dustrial advertising interests in | 
the area.” | 


| GF Promotes Stockbridge 
to Merchandising Manager 

General Foods, New York, has) 
promoted Henry P. Stockbridge, | 


France and Sa- 
tina laundry aids, 
to merchandising 
manager for Min- 
ute rice in the 
associated prod- 
ucts. division, 
William Gilroy, 
who joined the 
company Oct 8 
from Biow Co, 
New York agen- 
cy, has been ap- 
pointed to suc- 
|ceed him as as- 
sistant product manager. 

Mr. Stockbridge joined General 
Foods in 1939 as a retail salesman 
in the Philadelphia sales district. 
He was named assistant personnel 
manager in the company’s sales 
division in 1940. Following war- 
time service in the U. S. Navy, he 
returned to General Foods as wage 
and salary administrator. More re- 
cently he has been associate sales 
and advertising manager for Calu- 
met baking powder and assistant 
advertising manager of the Frank- 
lin Baker division. ‘ 


H. P. Stockbridge 


assistant product manager for La | 


Lohmeyer-Adelman Names 2 


Lohmeyer-Adleman, Philadel- 
phia agency, has appointed James 
S. Montgomery, who has served as 
copy chief in several agencies, 
copy chief and a member of the 
plans board, and has named Bud 
Granoff, formerly with George B. 
Evans, New York publicity organi- 
zation, a v.p. and placed him in 
charge of its New York office, 
which was opened recently. 


Wilson Agency Names Three 
L. Barton Wilson, formerly an 
account executive with Edward 
W. Robotham & Co., Hartford, has 
been appointed a v.p. of Wilson, 
Haight & Welch, Hartford and New 
York agency. John Berryman has 
been appointed art director in the 
agency’s New York office and 
G. Thomas Galanti has been ap- 
pointed production manager. 


Severance Named Turner V. P. 

Malcolm Severance, president of 
Malcolm Severance Co., Asbury 
Park, N. J., agency, has been 
elected a v. p. of Turner Subscrip- 
tion Agency. 


KNOW A GOOD THING: 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
od Twice Monthly At 
Abhinsen,.Wisconiin- 
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“The agency 
knew, when 


they picked 


KWKH” 


Says GRAY McCRAW 


President, McCraw Distributing Co., Shreveport 


IMPORTANT LOUISIANA FEED DISTRIBUTOR 
McGraw Distributing Co. is one of the largest and 
most successful farm-feed distributors in the Lowisi- 
ana-Arkansas-Texas area. Their President is there- 
fore in a perfect position to appraise KWKH's im- 
pact in rural areas. Here's what he recently wrote us: 


ee 

A few months ago I was named distributor for 
Nutrena Feeds in the Shreveport area, and I was 
rather amazed to learn that the manufacturer, Cargill, 
Inc., was using only one radio station, KWKH, to 
cover this area. Now I know why. This station reaches 
most of the farm families in my territory. They are 
thoroughly familiar with the product and with the 
radio program. Also, I have found this radio adver- 
tising helps me a lot in lining up new dealers. Those 
boys at the Bruce B. Brewer agency certainly knew 
what they were doing when they picked KWKH. 


(Signed) Gray McCraw? ? 


Study No. 2—Spring 1949 
daytime, in 87 Louisiana, Arkan: 


KWKH DAYTIME BMB MAP 


KWKH's daytime BMB circulation is 303,230 families, 


SHREVEPORT 


50,000 Watts e CBS 


LOUISIANA 


The Branham Company, Representatives 
Henry Clay, General Manager 
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Along the Media Path 


e WNAX, Yankton, S. D., is send- 
ing time buyers a combination 
chart and calendar which makes 
it happily simple to find starting 
or renewal dates for 13, 26, 39 and 
52-week broadcast schedules. 


e@ Outdoor Life, New York, held 
a buffalo steak luncheon recently 
to mark the end of its 53rd year 
of publication and to show a new 
film, “Meet Wildlife.” More than 
275 ad executives and sportsmen 
attended. 


e@ Business News Publishing Co., 
Detroit, reports that the planned 
circulation for its new monthly, 
Appliance Digest, is 42,500. First 
issue of the magazine is scheduled 
for January, 1952, and being digest | 
style will carry only full-page ads. | 
Business News also publishes Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News. 


@ Broadcast Advertising Bureau | 
has announced winners in the first 
annual “Radio Gets Results” con- 
test from a group of 269 entries in 
34 states. First prize winners in 


each category are: Automotive, 
KTUL, Tulsa; banks-insurance- 
loans, KSWO, Lawton, Okla.; 


clothing, WOR, New York; depart-| 


ment stores, WSAM, Saginaw,| 
Mich. ‘ 
Other first prize winners are: 


| 
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MERICAN SKY ADVERTISING CO. 


33. NO MICHIGAN AVE” NEW YORK OFFICE 
HICAGOV ILLINOIS 224 EAST 38TH ST 
"HOME 512-7487 Mu 77-6477 


| every community in the U. S. The 


Food and drug products, WTTM, 
Trenton, N. J.; food and drug 
stores, KBKR, Baker, Ore.; home 
products, WJTN, Jamestown, N. Y.; 


special products, WKNE, Keene, 
N. H., and specialized services, 
KXA, Seattle. 


Source materia! collected in the 
contest—winners were selected on 
the basis of outstanding results for 
advertisers—will be made avail- 
able to BAB members during the 
coming year. 


| Nashville, senit out copies of the 
| Nov. 28 Pathfinder when the pub- 
| lication carried a story on the sta- 
tion’s “Grand Ole Opry” show. 


|e The Nov. 19 edition of the Eve- 
ning Press, Savannah, Ga., marked 
the 60th anniversary of the daily, 
not the 16th, as was erroneously 
stated in the Dec. 17 issue of AA. 


|@ Chicago Market Daily has an- 
nounced a series of annual awards 
| for home goods retailers whose ad- 
vertising, promotion and selling 
| activities of the preceding year 
| have been best planned and con- 
|ducted to increase the consumer 
|demand for home goods in the 
| trading area served, while remain- 
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e The largest regular edition of | 8 Competitive for the existing de- 68 OF THEM—The candle ad shown above 


the New York Herald Tribune was 
published Dec. 2, with nine sections 
and a total of 292 pages. The paper 
carried the greatest volume of de- 
partment store, retail and total 
advertising since it was founded 
in 1841. 


e California Farm Bureau Month- 
ly, Berkeley, inaugurated a new 
cover design with its December 


|mand. The initial judging period 
will be from May 1, 1951 to May 
| 1, 1952. 

| 

|@ WGN and WGN-TV, Chicago, 
report that a record 500,000 pieces 
of mail were received by the sta- 
| tions during November, a 250% 
| Seasense over the same period in 
1950 and a 20% increase over 
October, 1951. 


issue. The design bleeds off color | 


top and left, with a table of con- 
tents box on the fold side of the 
page. 


e As a community service activity 
in cooperation with the observance 
of Popular Mechanics’ 50th anni- 
versary in January, the executive 
committee of the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
a project designed to place a wood- 
en lung respirator for the emergen- 
cy treatment of polio victims in 


January issue of the magazine will 
contain specifications, drawings, 
lists of materials needed and con- 
struction details for the apparatus. 
@Asa WSM, 


promotion piece, 


ws 


RICHLAND COUNTY 

Columbia 42,565 
CHARLESTON COUNTY 
(Chartes' coccell 
GREENVILLE COUNTY 

Greenville: 168,152 


ABC figures for home-delivered 


J 


Keep Your Eyes On Charleston, S. C.! 


| CHARLESTON COUNTY- 
| FASTEST GROWING IN S.C.! 


HASING POWER 


Charter =- The 36.1% ten year population 
cur gain led all South Caroline 

counties! (U. S. 1950 Census.) 
Residents of Charleston County spent 
$125,097,000 for Retail Sales in 1950 and 
hed a net Effective Buying Income of 
$190,585,000! (Sales, Management's 1951 
Survey of Buying Power.) 


Charleston County's recent population growth has 
been outside the Charleston city limits, unchanged 
fdr 100 years. While the city itself lost 1,101, 
the county increased by 43,751. 


fine popers during the post four years, reflect the movement and 
growth of population in the prosperous Charleston area. 


CITY ZONE wirecevvere tum CITY ZONE TOTAL 
INSIDE TE CITY Limits OUTSIDE THE CITY umiTS CITY ZONE 
s008 20,966 15,809 36,775 
1909 20,588 16,494 37,082 
1980 “<9 416 17,347 37,763 
1981 20,263 18,847 39,918 


— OUR PAPERS GO WHERE THE PEOPLE GO — 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST 


Che News and Courier | 
HARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
REPRESENTED BY THE JOHN BUDD CO. | 


= 


circulation of Charleston's two 


| @ The 12th annual sports and va- 
cation show, sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, will be held Feb. 
16-24 in Milwaukee's 
Auditorium. Included among the 


fish and tackle, sporting goods, 
vacation, travel, resort, boating and 
marine, and trailer and conserva- 
tion. 


@ West Coast Druggist has pub- 
lished its fifth study in a continu- 


gist market, which covers Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Idaho, Hawaii and 
Alaska. 


e@ Beginning with the Jan. 16 issue, 
the printing of Hillman Publica- 


between Chicago and Dunellen, 
N. J. Previously, all printing was 
done in Chicago. Hillman has an- 
nounced that circulation figures on 
the magazine have doubled since! 
last Jan. 1. 


e WTVJ, Miami, has begun con- 
struction of a three-story addition 
to its present quarters. The new 
building is expected to be com- 
pleted by February, 1952. 


e Starting Jan. 10, American 
Broadcasting Co.’s Chicago TV out- 
let, WENR-TV, will carry a half- 
hour evening weekly news show, 
using the entire facilities of the 
Chicago Daily News. The program 
will feature columnists and cor- 
respondents of the News, but will 
not be confined to any specific 


ing survey of the West Coast drug- e The 


tions’ People Today will be divided | 


represents a break by Parke, Davis & 
} Co. in its traditional ad program, which 
| has related to scientific matters. This 
| ad, dramatically showing how man’s life 
expectancy has increased, wos prepared 
by Young & Rubicom. It will appear in 
four colors soon in Collier's, Life, News- 
week, The Saturday Evening Post, Time 

and Today's Health. 


format, reflecting, instead, the 
pages of the paper as the news 
dictates. 


\@ During the week of Dec. 10, 


| U. S. News & World Report ran a 
Arena and| 


full-page ad in 18 newspapers 


seaman ; : | throughout the country and the 
exhibits will be displays devoted to four editions of the Wall Street 


| Journal telling the story of the 


magazine’s growth and progress. 


|@ The 1,000,000th classified ad sold 


by the Oregonian, Portland, Ore., 
was placed on Dec. 11. 


December Progressive 
Farmer gained 24% in ad linage 
over the same month in 1950, the 
magazine reports. 


e Frederick Kogos Publishing Co., 
New York publisher of Apparel 
Manufacturer, has issued the first 
edition of “Textile Salesmen’s Di- | 
rectory,” which contains the first} 
national compilation of sales ex- 
ecutives and representatives for 
suppliers of textiles and trimmings 
used by American apparel manu- 


| facturers. 


@ Anew New York Times booklet, 
“Cooperative Group Advertising— 
an Effective and Economical Key | 
to Open the U. S. Market,” points! 
up the contention that foreign ad-| 
vertisers don’t need huge advertis- | 
ing budgets for promotions in the 
U. S.—not when they can use co- 
operative group ads. Copies of the 
booklet are being mailed to more 
than 4,000 business, trade and gov- 
ernment leaders abroad. 


@ The Los Angeles Herald & Ex- 
press has announced that, begin- 
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ning in January, the Daniel Starch 
newspaper readership study will 
be conducted exclusively in Les 
Angeles on the Herald & Express. 


e WSNY, Sehenectady, N. ¥., as 
part of its aid for salesmen, is us- 
ing a ten-piece mailing consisting 
| of six cards and four letters, with 
a reprint of a card attached to 
each letter, which goes out on con- 
secutive days over a two-week 
period to an individual list of 15 
| accounts for each salesman. 


} 
Hudson Buys TV News Show 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
has purchased the United Press- 
20th Century Fox-Movietone news 
telecast on WXYZ-TV, Detroit. 
This is the first time in recent 
years that Hudson has made an 
outright purchase. Heretofore, all 
Hudson promotion has been on a 
co-op basis. Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Detroit, is the agency. 


Introduces New Latex Paint 


American-Marietta Co., Chicago, 
has announced it will introduce a 
new latex type interior paint, Rev 
SATIN, in January. Opening pro- 
motion is a four-color spread in 
The Saturday Evening Post, fol- 
lowed by color pages in newspa- 
per supplements. Turner Adver- 
tising, Chicago, directs the com- 
pany’s advertising. 


Appleman Glass to United 


Appleman Art Glass Works Co., 
Bergenfield, N. J., manufacturer 
of Electriglas radiant heat panels 
for home heating and commercial 
use, has appointed United Adver- 
tising, Newark, to direct its ad- 
| vertising. Previously, the company 
handled its own advertising pro- 
| motion. 


Branham Co. Names Eldon 


W. B. Taylor Eldon, formerly 
of American Broadcasting Co.’s 
co-op sales department, has joined 
the Branham Co., New York, ra- 
dio-TV_ station and _ publishers’ 
representative. 


Ward Weist Elected V.P. 
Ward L. Weist, assistant secre- 


tary, has been elected a v.p. of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Chicago. 
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MORE SALES 


territory. 


YOU GET MORE 
THAN EVER BEFORE 
..-.IN EL PASO, TEXAS 


Retail sales in the El Paso trade territory were 
over 2 billion dollars in 1950. Even greater in 
"51. Prospects for '52 are best ever! 


MORE CIRCULATION 

The El Paso Times and El Paso Herald-Post now 
reach over 80,000 families daily, and more every 
day. These two great newspapers are the only 
media covering the whole of the El Paso trade 


ket, just ask 


For facts, figures 


ond full information on this rich mar- e 


your Texas Daily Press 


League or Scripps-Howard newspaper 
representative about El Paso and the : 
Fabulous Southwest. eS 
Two separate newspapers — ~ 
one low price — 27¢ per line! bd 


. 


Represented 
Advertising 


Che Zl Paso Times 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Paso Herald -Post 


SCRIPPS HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
evEnmnes 


nationally by Scripps-Howard Genera! 
Department and Texas Daily Press League 
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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Feature Section 


Will Advertising Yardsticks Beat 
Creative Freedom to Death? 


John P. Cunningham, executive vice-president of Cunningham & Walsh, 
New York agency, posed this question in a speech before the New York 
University chapter, Alpha Delta Sigma, national honorary advertising 
fraternity, at its semi-annual induction banquet Dec. 7 at the Advertising 
Club of New York. His address, titled “Advertising Yardsticks vs. Creative 


Freedom,” is reproduced here. 


In the last ten or fifteen years certain 
advertising measures have been devised. 
You know them all. Starch, Hooper rating, 
split-run tests, consumer panels, coupons. 
More are yet to come, I’m sure. 

An interesting and 
important question is: 
Will these yardsticks 
beat creative freedom 
to death? 

Before the coming of 
these yardsticks the av- 
erage recipe for writ- 
ing advertising copy 
Was one part literary 
ability, one part sell- 
ing knowledge, and 
about three parts instinct. 

The first and worst headline I ever 
wrote was: “Opportunity is Knocking at 


J. P. Cunningham 


“Your Door.” And the picture, believe it 


or not, was a hand knocking at a door. 
And the copy, believe it or not, said that 
this was your great opportunity to buy 
Johns Manville steam traps for radiators. 

The copy chief killed it as being trite 
and lacking creative imagination. So I 
went back to my coop to develop the 
second headline I ever wrote. It was: 
“How to Make Rocking Horses Out of 
Little Rotten Apples.” I thought it was 
highly creative and attention compelling. 
I was sure everybody would read the copy 
beneath it, which again was about the ex- 
ceptional virtues of the Johns Manville 
steam trap. The copy, of course, said you 
couldn’t make rocking horses successfully 
out of little rotten apples no matter how 
hard you tried, but Johns Manville after 
years of trying had finally succeeded in 
making a steam trap with only one mov- 
ing part and that part was a hollow metal 
ball which in no conveivable way could 
get itself out of order no matter how hard 
it tried. 

The copy chief killed that, too. “Imag- 
inative, maybe.” he said, “but sheer 
trickery.” 

In a narrow field between those two 
extremes, most creative advertising of 
today is written. 


® The day of the blue-sky copywriter is 
gone. The big word and phrase men from 
Madison Ave. have gone west .. . out 
into the field to study the market. No 
longer do copywriters lay words end to 
end to please themselves and the client's 
wife. No longer do people read advertising 
copy for its own sake. 

Probably the most famous automobile 
advertisement ever written was written 
by Ned Jordan for the Jordan car—now 
defunct. The headline was “Somewhere 
West of Laramie.” It was beautiful copy. 

“Somewhere west of Laramie there’s a 


broncho-busting, steer-roping girl who 
knows what I'm talking about. She can 
tell what a sassy pony, that’s a cross be- 
tween greased lightning and the place 
where it hits, can do with eleven hundred 
pounds of steel and action when he’s going 
high, wide and handsome. 

“The truth is—the Playboy was built 
for her. 

“There's a savor of links about that car 
—of laughter and lilt and light—a hint 
of old loves—and saddle and quirt. It’s a 
brawny thing—yet a graceful thing for 
the sweep o’ the avenue. 

“Step into the Playboy when the hour 
grows dull with things gone dead and 
stale. ' 

“Then start for the land of real living 
with he spirit of the lass who rides, lean 
and rangy, into the red horizon of a 
Wyoming twilight.” 


® Laramie still lives on the plains of 
Wyoming (population 15,800). It lives 
particularly in the minds of several 
thousand long-memoried copywriters like 
myself. But the Jordan car is dead. 

What the advertising yardstick has done 
has been to harness creative imagination 
to sound selling arguments. 

For instance, go out in the street and 
ask people why they buy certain things. 
Ask this laborer’s wife why she buys that 
soap. She says it seems to make more 
suds, gets things cleaner and it seems to 
last longer. She doesn’t say it gives her 
Actress-Allure. 

Ask a truck driver why he buys that 
razor blade. He says he gets closer shaves, 
it lasts longer, and perhaps costs less. No 
matter what blade he uses, market sur- 
veys show that he says things like that 
about his choice. He doesn’t say it gives 
him Park-Avenue-Poise. 

So the best and soundest kind of adver- 
tising gives information about the product 
but gives it with interest and imagination. 

Advertising research and ratings have 
taught us that creative imagination today 
is best applied in transferring the selling 
arguments of a product as quickly and as 
cheaply as possible into the brain-pan of 
the consumer. This does not ruin creative 
freedom. It very properly channelizes it. 
Its proper objective is to achieve the max- 
imum _ penetration-per-skull-per-dollar- 
of-cost. 


® For instance, in the case of the new 
GE refrigerator, market reasearch and the 
competitive situation decided that its 
strongest selling argument was the extra 
large amount of food and packages it 
could contain as opposed to competition 
Creative imagination went to work on this 
one. The result was a series of ads show- 


Immortal Overnight 


The Postal Squeeze Is On 


ing a woman standing between two re- 
frigerators with their doors open—both 
empty. The one on the left was a non- 
descript competitive brand. The one on 
the right, a GE. On the floor in front of 
the competitive refrigerator was a stack 
of all the packages and foods it could con- 
tain. 

In front of the GE refrigerator were all 
the items that the new GE could contain, 
and very visibly it was a far greater stack. 
This is creative imagination in terms of a 
quick graphic picture thai told the selling 
story almost without the need of a single 
word. This example may seem simple and 
obvious, but it isn’t, begause too many 
creative imaginations tend to take their 
owners down too many glorious sidetracks 
as they sit in front of a blank piece of 
paper. 

Advertising yardsticks tell us clearly 
that women are far more interested in the 
merits of the product advertised than they 
are in the creative merits of the copy- 
writer. 

We must know the faults of these 
various yardsticks, of course, in order to 
properly use them. 


® For instance, take Starch. Every 
Cannon towel advertisement always gets 
a high rating. Why? Because it has little 
or no competition from other towel ads 
in the magazines and because they look 
a good deal alike, women honestly think 
they have seen the advertisement in a 
magazine which the interviewer is using, 
although they may have seen it in another 
magazine or another advertisement. 
Result: always high ratings. 

Take our own Chesterfield advertising 
which always gets a high rating. Why? Be- 
cause we have been advertising Chester- 
field widely for some years with celeb- 
rities—radio, TV and movie, coupled with 
the big letters ABC. The advertisements 
look alike. The consumer thinks he has 
seen the advertisement put in front of him 
by the interviewer and says “Yes,” but it 
could have been a ‘previous advertisement 
or the same advertisement in another 
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CONSUMER CREDIT—Outstanding amounts of 

all consumer credit and of instalment 

credit are shown as a percentage of total 

personal income after taxes in this chart 

prepared by the Cleveland Trust Co. Data 

are plotted annually from 1929 through 
1944 and quarterly thereafter. 


Talk People’s Language: Woolf 


The Advertiser Tells the Agency 


magazine. We have to discount these high 
ratings. 

Once I had an advertisement, which had 
never run, inserted skillfully in the pages 
of a current copy of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. I had our own research men 
go out and make a readership test, similar 
to Starch. 

Thirty-five per cent said they remem- 
bered seeing the ad—the ad which had 
never appeared. 


® Take consumer panels. They will tell 
you which pictures—babies or dogs or 
whatever—they like, but they cannot tell 
you honestly what will make them buy. 
They think they can. A woman can tell 
you which of three advertisements she 
thinks would be most likely to move her 
hand into her purse, but she cannot tell 
you truly. Because she does not know. 

A woman will buy a new hat—although 
the old one is perfectly adequate fof 
shelter—for any one of a hundred reasons 
Because it’s spring...“Because ther@ 
have been three gloomy, overcast days i 
a row and today’s another one and I just 
had to cheer myse]f up”... or perha 
because her husband remarked th 
morning with carefully calculated casuals 
ness that “the woman who has just mov 
in next door is a rather slick-looking 
finch, isn’t she?” : 

What a setup for a creative advertising 
imagination! 

There’s plenty of creative freedom i® 
the current Life Saver advertising, but 
notice how it revolves around the flavor of 
the product and the price—not extraneoug, 
irrelevant ideas. F 


® There are plenty of examples of ba@ 
ways to use our creative freedom. For 
instance, a weak but rather commo® 
selling argument about a product is that 
it’s a “balanced blend”—whether it's a tea, 
coffee, tobacco, or metal alloy. Hundreds 
of four-color advertisements have been 
made showing dancers, figure skaters 
balancing themselves, jugglers, wire- 
walkers, etc. Two-thirds of the ad is de- 
voted to this and the bottom third says 
“Our product has balance too.” We have 
all been guilty of this, but to my mind it 
is lazy, space-wasting creative thinking. 

These yardsicks tell us to get the selling 
argument in there fast—at the top of the 
ad. Don’t develop a trail of words that 
lead to the selling argument. Begin with 
it! Because remember—every advertise- 
ment loses thousands of readers at the 
end of the first sentence, thousands more 
at the end of the second, etc. 

Creative freedom in advertising is far 
from over. Advertising once produced a 
great presidential candidate. You all re- 
member the full-page advertisements 
several years ago paid for by Common- 
wealth & Southern Power, and signed 
by a then unknown capitalist named 
Wendell Willkie. He boldly challenged 
the policies of “The Champ” in the White 
House. These few advertisements made 
him known to millions as the “Opposi- 
tion.” They almost carried him into the 
White House. The next time, for another 
man, they may not fail. 


® You all remember, too, the fighting, 
progressive, informative Chesapeake & 
Ohio advertising. R. R. Young, a great 
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needler, publicly needled the corporate 
body of the New York Central with the 
objective of providing better service, in a 
cries of advertisements. And, by the way, 
of advertising was never so 
the famous 
ad. “A hog can cross the country 
Chicago—but 


the powell 
evident as in one of these ads 
“Hog” 
without changing cars at 
you can’t.” 

Here is one newspaper ad, costing 
possibly $75,000 for one insertion in big 
vities, which achieved a penetration of the 
whole nation almost overnight. One ad— 
with a cause, a complaint and a cure—-got 
an attention we admen generally believe 
on a package product will take many 
millions of dollars and many insertions. 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 


Obviously, the new advertising yard- 
sticks are valuable tools on the work 
bench to help us turn out better selling 
advertising and make advertising itself a 
sounder, more professional, more success— 
ful factor in the business economy. 

But let no aspiring young creative ad- 
vertising man forget the following facts: 

Women do most of the buying of adver- 
tised products in Ameriéa. 

When Dr. Starch and Dr. Gallup and all 
the psychiatrists and psychologists have 
been able to solve, predict and catalog that 
complex and unpredictable instrument 
known as a “Woman’s mind” then there 
will be no further need for creative 
imagination in advertising. 


The Advertiser Tells the Agency 


This may not be a brand-new technique, 
but it’s nonetheless interesting: 

A nationally known advertising agency 
recently landed a topflight advertising ac- 
count, long associated with another lead- 
ing agency organization. The new agency 
had not solicited the business on the basis 
of its wide knowledge of the company, 
product or industry concerned, but only 
because of its demonstrated ability to pro- 
duce good advertising. There were no 
speculative campaigns designed, and no 
bright ideas which were the deciding ele- 
ments in the favorable decision of the 
udvertiser 


* 


@ After the contract was signed, sealed 
and delivered, the agency made the pro- 
posal that its plans and merchandising 
men come out to the factory and let the 
company executives tell them all about 
it. The latter agreed, and one fine day 
+ the agency men who were to be concerned 
S with the account were on hand for the 
» confab 


* A stenographer was present, and a com- 


plete record made of the proceedings, 
which were intensely interesting. Start- 
ing with the president of the company, 


who gave the historical background of its 
present operations, the agency group 
heard from the vice-president in charge 
of sales, the advertising manager, produc- 
tion and design executives and all others 
who have anything to do with making the 
} product or moving it to the consumer. 
They told of the industry position, the 
competitive picture, the sales and distri- 
bution set-up, the advertising appeals 
used in the past and the current problems 
facing the company. By the time the ses- 
sion was completed, the story of this com- 


Salesense in Advertising ... 


pany and its entire marketing opera- 
tions had been told in great detail. The 
record subsequently made a book several 
inches thick. 


@ The agency management had this ma- 
terial boiled down, for its own special 
uses, into a smaller volume, but it was 
still a detailed and significant picture. 
Here, in the record, were the basic, saliant 
facts on which the plans board, copy peo- 
ple and merchandising group could go to 
work. 

The new campaign which has come out 
of this exposition of a com- 
pany’s advertising and sales problems is 
now running in leading national maga- 
zines, and it appears to be so different 
from anything the company had previ- 
ously done that it can almost be called 
revolutionary in concept. The chances are 
that it is going to give a real lift to the 
sales department, as well as to the re- 
tailers handling the company’s products, 
because it tells a story that makes sense, 
and does it in a very attractive and pro- 
vocative way. 


complete 


s The moral of all this may be simply 
that an advertising agency does not have 
to be omniscient in order to do a good job 
of producing effective advertising for its 
clients. It does not have to pretend to 
know all the answers to a merchandising 
problem before it has studied the situa- 
tion, and it does not have to come up with 
a new and better advertising program in 
advance of getting on the inside and learn- 
ing what it is all about. 

Maybe that’s a good thing for the ad- 
vertising business. Certainly it appears 
to be a good thing for the advertiser. 


Hark Ye to the Voice of the People 


By James D. Woo.r 


The performance was in Georgia and at last it 
came to an end. “Pentland,” wrote P. T. Barnum 
“stepped forward and delivered the closing ad 
dress precisely as follows 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: The entertasnments of 
the evening have now come to a conclusion and, 
we hope, to your general satisfaction.’ 

“But now came a dilemma; the meaning of this 
announcement was quite above the comprehension 
of the audience; they had not the remotest idea 
that the performance was finished, and they sat 
wondering what would 


like statues rome 


next r 
“Things were becoming serious and I saw ‘that 
in order to get rid of these people, they must be 
addressed in plain language; so, walking upen the 
stage, I simply said, making at the same time a 
motion for them to go 
It is all over; no more performance; the show 
is out.” This was understood.” 
From “Struggles and Triumphs: or the Life 
of P. T. Barnum,” by P. T. Barnum 


The current Shell 24-sheet poster, 


which contains only a single word of 
copy, confounds me no end. 

This lone word, blazed forth in letters 
a foot high, is incomparable. 

I thought of what 
Herbert Spencer once 
wrote: “Language,” -he 
said, “must be regarded 
hindrance to 
though the 

instrument 
of it.’ Can this adjec- 
tive possibly have 
pregnant meaning for 
the common run of 
people? I wondered. 
For the folks of Georgia, let’s say? And 
what does it mean, I wondered further, 
to the common run of guys who are Shell 
service station attendants? 


as a 
thought, 
necessary 


Jim Woolf 
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The Creative Man‘s Corner... 
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Munchausens who people it. 


is? Or care?) 


immortal. 


served to be called an ‘immortal’.” 


Packard Joins the Immortals 


trey + in your thew, i the 
greatest Packard of them all Vh. 
with ew luewe new 
sti the danmg unt 
nality of tabeuted Doeuths Draper 


PACKARD fr 1952 


Advertising has never been a business for Caspar Milquetoasts. Yet there 
must be some happy mid-point between Caspar and the innumerable Baron 


Not so long ago, Packard announced that its cars for 1952 were going to be 
“fashion-keyed by Dorothy Draper” — whatever fashion-keyed means and 
whoever Dorothy Draper is. (The Corner understands she’s the stripe girl — 
but what about the old lady in Dubuque, the plumber in Walla Walla and the 
delicatessen store proprietor in Chester — do they know who Dorothy Draper 


Now, however, the Packard for 1952 has become — overnight — one of the 
Packard immortals. So far as The Corner has been able to determine, one be- 
comes immortal only after death. Does this mean that the Packard for 1952 has 
already died the death — like the old Packard Six? And Twin Six? 

No kidding — when did any Packard ever achieve the immortality of the 
Jordan Playboy, the Stutz Bearcat, or even the Stanley Steamer and the Model 
T Ford? The Corner, no longer in his teens, remembers a time when Packard 
vied with Cadillac, Locomobile and the Winton Twin Six as the prize luxury 
car of the country. But ever then, it never quite attained the eminence of an 


But even for the young fry — who, sadly, have little inkling of autodom’s 
glorious past — who cares, or believes, that Packard for 1952 is one of the 
Packard immortals? Has it the prestige of a Caddy? The feel of a Buick? The 
excitement of a Jaguar? The copy says, “Never has a Packard so clearly de- 


In whose opinion? The Board of Directors’? 

Let's be realistic about this. Forget the high-sounding phrases — tell us what 
Packard will do. Somewhere we read — was it in Popular Mechanics? — that 
Packard will go faster than any other American car. This, at least, can be 
achieved in the here and now — and flaunted in the faces of the neighbors. As 
for immortality, we'll lay you dollars to doughnuts angels can outspeed a 
Packard — and get more miles per gallon. 


plie ity and efficiency of 
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Definitely — never has a Packard so 
ming--with the clearly deserved to be called an 
ra wen al.” Noel hav a Packard 
nes, America’s bret s pratealt 


eights . . . the ass 186 man WHO Owns 


I set forth to find out. Inveigling five 
different Shell attendants into a discus- 
son of the poster, I found that three of 
them had only a foggy notion of the 
precise meaning of the epithet, and that 
only one of the five knew the correct pro- 
nunciation! 

I have for many years kept in my desk 
a list of words that I believe are “hin- 
drances to thought.” Incomparable is one 


of them. Hence the result of my little five- 
man survey did not astonish me. 

In his “Philosophy of Style,” a small 
volume that should be in every adman’s 
library, Spencer explains that a reader 
or listener has at each moment but a 
limited amount of power—mental power 
—on tap. “Hence,” he goes on, “the more 
time and attention it takes to receive and 
understand each sentence, the less time 
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and attention can be given to the con- 
tained idea, and the less vividly will that 
idea be conceived.” He argues strongly 
for the greater force of simple Saxon 
English. It is better, he asserts, to say I 
have than I possess. As proof of this, note 
what happens to “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One” when it is revised to read “Inquire 
of the Man Who Possesses One.” 


‘® This, I know, is old stuff even to the 


beginner in copy. But this “old stuff” 
seems constantly to be forgotten by even 
the old vets. Witness incomparable. Wit- 
ness Elgin’s substantial investment. Wit- 
ness Airfoam’s myriad cells. Witness 
Wembley’s fashion coordinator. Witness 
Champion spark plugs’ Sustained Power. 
Witness Bayer Aspirin’s disintegrating 
almost instantly. These examples, picked 
at random from a weekly magazine that 
happens to be on my desk, are only mod- 
erate violations of the Spencer principle. 
But it is with the moderate violations that 
I am most concerned. I note, in a proof 
before me, one of my own—exhaustive 
research. Exhaustive is in my list of 
“hindrances to thought,” and I can’t 
imagine why I used it. 

It is very easy for us admen to forget 
the narrow limitations of plain folk’s 
speech. Several years ago I examined 
one hundred fan letters written by sub- 
scribers to the editors of one of the lead- 
ing confession magazines. These letters 
added up to more than 18,000 words. My 
tabulation, which excluded the simple 
articles, prepositions, etc., revealed, as 
nearly as I can recall, only about 1,000 
different words. Wrote H. L. Mencken in 
“The Amercan Language”: “The Amer- 
ican schoolboy, hauled before a pedagogue 
to be instructed in the structure and or- 
ganization of a tongue that he never hears 
at all, and seldom reads, and that in more 
than one of the characters thus set before 
him, does not even exist.” 

In another place (Pageant, January, 
1947) I quoted from some material sent 


to me by Owen D. Young. Said he: “I 
have discovered after a long experience 
that misunderstandings arise between 
men because of the failure of adequate 
expression . . . Perhaps only 1% or 2%, 
certainly I should think not more than 
5% of what one thinks or sees or feels 
can be translated by lanuage to another 
. . . It is only half enough to have the 
transmitter working clearly and accu- 
rately. The other half lies with the 
receiver.” 


® The receiver is your problem. “Be care- 
ful,” urges Mr. Young, “to see that your 
language is clear, and keep your sentences 
short . . . After simplicity add style if 
you can.” 

Lest it be thought that language diffi- 
culties are confined to people of little 
education, listen to this: What does 
enervating mean? Human Engineering 
Laboratories Inc. asked that of a large 
group of college graduates. Fifty-two 
per cent said it meant invigorating, were 
wrong. Only 16% gave the dictionary 
meaning—weakening. On one word after 
another the college-trained testees dis- 
played uncertainty and confusion. 

All this is, as I have said, old stuff to 
even the beginner in copy. But simplicity 
of expression is a hard trick to master. 
Herbert Spencer, sturdy defender of short 
Saxon words though he was, used poly- 
syllabic words liberally in his “Philosophy 
of Style.” It is true that his brilliant essay 
was not addressed to slow minds; never- 
theless, it is interesting to note how fre- 
quently he resorts to such ponderous 
words as these: inappreciable, possessed, 
equidistant, desideratum. 

In closing let us listen again to Owen D. 
Young: “As one enlarges his capacity to 
make himself understood, he opens to that 
extent his opportunities for usefulness. It 
is an ability without which it is difficult 
to succeed. 

Although Mr. Young was not referring 
especially to admen, he said a mouthful. 


Mail Order and Direct Mail Clinic... 


The Squeeze Is On 


By Wuirr NortHMore SCHULTZ 

Come Jan. 1, 1952, mail order mer- 
chandisers get two more stabs in the back 
from unpredictable Washington law- 
makers who are doing their best, it seems 
to me, to discourage sales by mail. 

If only those thinkers in Washington 
would realize that when they discourage 
buying and selling by mail, the less our 
government gets from mail revenues. Ef- 
ficiency is what is needed in the U.S. 
postal system. Efficiencies would do away 
with the crippling regulations which will 
put a great many growing mail order 
firms out of business. 


e First stab in the back comes in the 
form of a rugged new law drastically re- 
ducing the size of package you're able to 
send parcel post. 

From the first day of the new year on, 
you can’t send packages totaling over 72 
inches in girth and length between first 
class post offices. And the weight limit 
on packages that you can send in local, 
first and second zones must not exceed 
40 pounds. 

And, still worse, in the third through 
eighth zones, you won't be able to send 
packages exceeding 20 pounds through 
the mail — with certain rare exceptions, 
including books and specified agricultural 
products. 

Second stab in the back is aimed 
squarely at the workhorse of the U.S. 
mails — the penny postcard. On Jan. 1 
this No. 1 form of communication for the 
average American will cost twice as much, 
or 2¢ each. 

And, on top of this, every business that 


uses post cards to sell merchandise or 
acknowledge orders or communicate in 
any other way with its customers will 
pay more than 2¢ per postcard when 
cards are purchased in lots of 50 or more. 


8 Although we have no specific proof of 
this, the 2¢ postcard idea sounds like it 
has an internal revenue twist to it, be- 
cause the more postcards a citizen buys, 
the more he'll pay for each one. Postal 
officials are quietly grumbling about this, 
since their added bookkeeping work will 
be a nuisance. 

When a citizen buys 50 or more cards 
from now on, he'll not be paying the in- 
flated 2¢ a piece, but 2 1/5¢ each! Believe 
it or not, Washington has decreed that 49 
ecards will cost 98¢, while 50 cards will 
cost $1.10! And with each succeeding lot 
of 50 cards, Uncle Sam squeezes out an- 
other dime. 

Well, how can firms selling by mail re- 
cover from these stabs? 


8 A quick, revengeful reply would be to 
suggest halting direct mail promotions. 
Such a move would so seriously cut postal 
receipts that lawmakers would have to 
repeal these business-killing, revenue- 
slicing laws. 

You see, if you halted direct mail there 
would be hardly any first class mail or- 
ders going through the mails. Hence, the 
government would lose in two .ways: 
third class and first class sales. And the 
loss in parcel post receipts would be tre- 
mendous, for few firms would be ship- 
ping any merchandise by mail. 

Result? Postal revenues down. Post- 


on 
- 
; 


men’s pay cut. Postal employes released. 
But, the law is in effect. So, now what 
do we do? Here are two suggestions: 
1. Build local sales. By doing this you'll 
be mailing or delivering more packages 


The Eye and Ear Department . 


locally, and cutting postage costs 

2. Send fewer postcards. And make 
those that you do send work harder for | 
you by improving vour printing and writ- 
ing sharper copy. 


Heinz Show Stays Fresh 


“Ozzie and Harriet” — heard over NBC, 
Friday nights from 9 to 9:30 — is a good 
family show. It is also a fine light comedy 
show. It is clean, heart-warming and an 
excellent antidote for a lot of the tired, 
over-worked humor that oozes in exces- 
sive amount out of the loud speakers of 
the nation. 

One might almost describe “Ozzie and 
Harriet” as a young “Fibber McGee and 
Molly.” There is the same evident de- 
votion between husband and wife, the 
same homey happenings, the same kind of 
characters who wander in or are met or 
the street. In addition, Ozzie and Harriet 
are just as ingratiating, in their way, as 
Fibber and Molly. Ozzie sounds like tne 
ideal young husband and father, Harriet 
like the ideal young wife and mother. And 
the kids — David and Rick — sound like 


typically healthy, curious, energetic 
American children. (No children can be 
described as ideal — they wouldn't be 
children if they were ideal.) 

As a show, “Ozzie and Harriet” is not 
new to the airways. It has been running 
its merry way, now, for a goodly number 
of years. Yet its humor, its situations, its 
lines —- and their delivery — have an in- 
variably fresh sparkle and surprise. 

Heinz sponsors the show and offers a 
straight spoken commercial. It seems to 
this department that the commercials 
could profit from a little of the sparkle 
and animation of the show. In this one 
respect, the show does not resemble “Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly.” It seems a shame 
that it doesn’t, because Heinz deserves 
much credit for its sponsorship of this 
excellent and always welcome half hour 


Did W. W. Wachtel Write That Poem? 


He's Not Positive Himself 


Within recent weeks Apvertistnc AcE 
has received, from several widely varied 
sources, several versions of a bit of ad- 
vertising verse which seems to have su 
denly become a leading unit in ‘hit 
parade.” 

One version pre- 
sented the verse w 
out credit to anv 
presumably as sune- 
thing new; anothe: 
said it had been writ- 
ten by “W. W. Wach- 
tel, advertising mana- 
ger, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co.” So AA wrote 
to W. W. Wachtel, 
president of Calvert Distillers Corp., to 
find out if he had turned out the verse 
in the years when he was in the solid, 
instead of the liquid food business. 

Mr. Wachtel promptly replied with a 
provocative letter which says: 

“You ask whether I was the author of 
that poem... 

“Well, here is the evidence. You figure 
it out. Rummaging through my files, on 
receiving your letter, I located a photo- 
stat of a page from the Photo Engravers 
Bulletin of August, 1925, with the poem 
and appended to it the credit line: ‘By 
W. W. Wachtel, advertising manager, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.’ 

“You might ask, ‘Well, did you, or did 
you not write that poem, Mr. W. W.?’ 

“And I answer: 26 years are 9,490 days; 
I have seen prohibition, war, pestilence, 
and millions of words I have absorbed and 
also poured forth, including some con- 
siderable poetry, if I may be so bold to 
assert. 

“But, unfortunately I cannot say, ‘Yes, 
I am the author.’ For with me, words 
have a way of fusing with facts so I can 
hardly distinguish one from the other. 
I know I have felt all the anguish of the 
harassed adman portrayed in that verse. 
And even today, I still hear people tell 
me about the ‘Man of Distinction’ ads: 
‘Why not take the glass out of his hand 
and move the man over there.’ 

“Besides, I have the faculty of listening 
to a recording of a speech I made the 
day before and I am sorely perplexed as 
to the identification of the speaker and 
puzzled about what he is saying. 

“I have even read a verse I have writ- 
ten, which Time magazine printed, and 
I find myself months later examining it 


W. W. Wachtel 


or 


with pristine objectivity as though & 
was my alter ego who was the author, 
Asked now if I wrote it, I'd as likely 
wer, ‘Who me? I guess so.’ Before J 
married Mrs. Wachtel, and long before 
what iambic pentameter wag, 

I wr r reams of doggerel which sh@ 


even t vy 'reasures and compares to tl 
love ets of Browning. But I cored 
ize juizzically and I wonder w 
that silly bird was and what he ve 
trying to say. 


“That's the story. 

“Sorry I cannot be more helpful.” 

It looks like AA readers will have te 
decide for themselves whether or not W, 
W. wrote the verse. At any rate, it ig 
reproduced here. ‘ 


‘That's Fine’ 
I dread to take a picture é 
To the man who wants to change things 
Who says: “That’s fine, just what I want 
But let us rearrange things 


Let's move that building over, 
And give the man a cane, 
And add an umbrella, 

Just in case it starts to rain. 


And change the girl’s expression 

To one of glad surprise, 

And if it ain’t too damn much trouble 
Change the color of her eyes. 


Don’t clutter up the picture 
With meaningless detail, 

But get a dock in somewhere 
With a boat about to sail. 


I suggest a troop of soldiers 
And a fat man with the gout, 
Also a Railroad Station 

With a train just pulling out. 


The man is running for the train 
And fears he may be late, 

So have him looking at his watch 
With hands at half past eight. 


Don’t let the thing get crowded, 
We must have room for copy, 
But give the girl galoshes 
Because the weather's sloppy. 


And make the oak a maple, 
And make the horse a cow, 
And make the hen a rooster, 
And make the rake a plow. 


With those few minor changes 
Everything’s O. K; 

We’re much behind our deadline, 
Please finish it today.” 
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How PR Programs 
Can Help Public, 
Companies Told 


New Yor«, Dec. 26—Town and 
gown got together for an all-day 
public relations conference at New 
York University recently and, odd- 
ly enough, of the PR boys 
the better part of the day 
that the success of 
their efforts was mostly accidental. 

Further, they reported to the 
conference—which was sponsored 
by the New York chapter, Public 
Relations Society of America, and 
the NYU graduate division of pub- 
lic service—that most of their pub- 
lic relations campaigns had their 
beginnings in purely altruistic mo- 
tives. 


most 
spent 
“confessing” 


@® One of the panel speakers, Prof 
Ormond J. Drake, assistant dean 
of the college of arts and science, 
set the pace for the other speakers 
when he said, “The essence of good 
public relations is providing the 
opportunity for the ego of others 
(in a healthy sense) to give you 
something,” such sponsoring 
company baseball teams which al- 
low players to become stars in the 
eyes of the crowd. 

“Nobody can sell a product by 
simply telling how good it is,” 
Prof. Drake said. Rather, an op- 
portunity must be given the buyer 
to make a reputation through the 
purchase of an item. 

Richard A. Aszling of the Bor- 
den Co. pointed to the company’s 
li-vear-old monthly Review of 
Nutrition Research as an example 
of “Public Relations in the Pub- 


as 
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lic Interest,” the theme of the con- | 


ference 


s The review has a current circu- 
lation of 14,000, including reader- 
ship in 57 foreign countries which 
has been built mainly by word of 
mouth, not any effort on the part 
of Borden. Typical issues cover 
topics such hypertension, B- 
complex vitamins, anemia, obesi- 
ty, etc. 

The review is completely non- 
commercial, with no Borden prod- 
uct promotion or sales tie-in with- 
in its covers, but Mr. Aszling 
pointed out that it not only en- 
hances company prestige by es- 
tablishing it as an authority on 
nutrition but also makes entry in- 
to medical laboratories and doctors’ 
offices easier for Borden detail 
men. 

The review’s main function, he 
said, is to render a service to a 
small but vital part of the public, 
which in turn passes the informa- 
tion on to the masses. 


as 


s Stanley Simon, v.p. of Bulova 
Watch Co. and trustee of the 
Joseph Bulova School of Watch- 
making, told the conference the 
interest ng background and some 
of the achievements of this free 
school for disabled veterans. 

The school started on a small 
scale in 1943 when Arde Bulova, 
who was interested in helping dis- 
abled (primarily paraplegic) vet- 
erans, began training them as 
watchmakers and repair men. The 
War Manpower Commission and 
other groups interested in helping 
these vets got wind of the school 
and urged Bulova to expand its 
scope. 

In 1945 there were 1,600 job 
pledges waiting for 135 students. 
For many reasons, Bulova had de- 
cided not to hire any of the stu- 
dents but to try and place them 
in their home towns as repair men, 
and worked through its agencies 
across the country to line up jobs. 

To date the school has turned 
out over 350 graduates, including 
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An addition now being built 


to our plant wil 


give us double the floor space. And this is the 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE—Among those 
in New York recently were (left to right): 
National Assn. of Radio and TV Station 
Hollingbery Co.; Robert Durham, general 
Co.; Russell Walker, John E. Pearson Co. 


| 
J 
| 


| 


| 


attending the spot radio luncheon clinic 
Murray Grabhorn, managing director of | 
Representatives; Fred Hague, George P. | 
ad manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


, and Jerry Lyons, Weed & Co., who is 


chairman of the spot radio clinic committee. 


RCA Creates Special Effects Device for TV 


| Campen, N. J., Dec. 27—The 
|RCA engineering department has 
|created a device to solve prob- 
| lems for the television producer or 
director who wants to create spe- 
cial effects to baffle and amaze the 
televiewer. 

The company has developed an 
electronic magician that can per- 
form a variety of television tricks 
and illusions. It is called a spe-| 
cial effects amplifier, and can ac- 
complish fades, dissolves, superim- | 


positions, wipes, insertions and | 
other picture combinations at mi- | 
crosecond speed. } 


Prior to perfection of the ma- | 


chine, sliding shutters, mirror sys- 
tems and other elaborate contrap- 
tions were rigged to achieve de- 
sired effects. 


® The new special effects system 
consists of a single rack-mounted 
unit, which accepts the two pic- 
ture signals to be mixed—together 
with a masking signal—and then 
delivers the composite desired. 

The masking signal is used to 
operate two electronic switching 
circuits in the channels carrying 
the two picture signals to be mixed 
and can be delivered by virtually 
any type of television camera. 


two one-armed watch repairmen. 
The graduates, who are spread 
over 33 states, Canada and Puerto 
Rieo, average $4,000 yearly and 
10% earn between $8,000 and $12,- 
000 a year. Many have set up their 
own watch repair businesses. 


of International 
Business Machines told of IBM’s 
touring art exhibition, described 
as a successful-by-accident public 
relations venture 

IBM instituted the program for 
its exhibits at the 1939-40 world’s 
fairs in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Unsolicited requests by mu- 
seums, schools and other organi- 
zations to see the exhibit, which 
originally consisted of two repre- 
sentative paintings from each of 
79 countries where IBM had of- 
fices, prompted the company to 
put it on permanent tour as an 
“institutional responsibility.” 

Marshall Sewell Jr. gave a brief 
picture of the U. S. Rubber Co.’s| 
“little league baseball” program, 
restricted to boys under 12 years 
of age. Commercialism may go no 
further than a sponsor's name on | 
the back of uniforms and the| 
league is strictly a public serv- | 
ice, he pointed out. | 


® Keith Martin 


Fair Trade Booklet Out 

“A dozen reasons why your con-| 
gressman should vote for fair) 
trade” has been published by the 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, | 
New York. Available from the bu-} 
reau, the leaflet is intended to 
| provide information to frieuds of 
fair trade engaged in developing 
|public support for the McGuire 
| Bill (H.R. 5767). The House com- 
'mittee on interstate and foreign! 
' commerce is expected to hold pub- | 
lic hearings on the measure some 
time after Congress reconvenes. 


_ Pillsbury Boosts Pillsbury 
George Pillsbury, son of the 
chairman of the board and with 
the overseas division in New York 
|since 1947, has been transferred 
}to the company’s headquarters in 
| Minneapolis to head the overseas 
division and the bakery product 
sales division of Pillsbury Mills. 


| Lists Radio, TV Production 

| The Radio-Television Manufac- | 
turers Assn., Washington, has 
issued the following figures on 
production of receivers in the U.S. 
the first ten months of 1951: AM 
home sets, including portables, 
6,838,465; auto radios, 4,114,736; 

| FM, 1,167,174, and TV, 4,382,724. | 


Outdoor Ad Art Awards Set 

The Art Directors C:’b of Chi- 
cago has set the closing date for 
its 20th national competition and 
exhibit of outdoor advertising art. 
Closing date for entries is Feb. 16 
and work will be judged in Chi- 
cago Feb. 19-20. Any advertiser, 
agency, art director, artist, lithog- 
rapher or plant operator in the 
U. S. is elig’ble to submit work | 
produced in 1951, and competition | 
will be in 17 different categories. 
Information may be secured from 
the Art Directors Club of Chi- 
cago, 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


Tractor Co. Promotes Two 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has promoted Robert J. Loskill, 
assistant manager of the govern- 
mental division, to manager of the 
sales training division. Thomas 
A. Glass, a member of the govern- 
mental division, has been promoted 
to assistant manager, succeeding 


| Mr. Loskill. 


Coming 
Conventions 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 

Jan. 6-8, 1952. Southern Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager's Assn., Hotel Ansley, 
Atlanta. 

Jan. 19-20, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, western regional meet- 
ing, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

*Jan. 21-22. Outdoor Advertising Assn 
of Pennsylvania, annual meeting, Hotel 
Casey, Scranton, Pa 

Jan. 21-23, 1952. Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 24-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, midwinter conference, Oak- 
| land, Cal. 


of Railroad Ad- 
St. 


Jan. 25-26, 1952. Assn 
vertising Managers, Sheraton Hotel, 
Louis. 

Jan. 26-27, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, eastern regional meet- 
ing, New Weston Hotel, New York. 

Feb. 8-9, 1952. Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., display advertising 
conference, Penn Harris Hotel, Hgrris- 
burg. 

Feb. 11-12, 1952. Inland Daily Press 
Assn., midwinter meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

*Feb. 28-29. Oregon State Broadcasters 
Assn., annual meeting, Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene, Ore. 

April 1-3, 1952. Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, annual symposium, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 

May 25-28, 1952. National Business Pub- 
lications, spring meeting, Skytop Lodge, 
Skytop, Pa 

June 8-11, 1952. Advertising Federation 
of America, 48th annual convention and 
exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

June 22-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, annual convention, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle 

June 29-July 2, 1952. National Industrial 
| Advertisers Assn., annual conference, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

June 10-14, 1953. National Business Pub- 
lications, spring meeting, Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Moffats Launches Contest 


Moffats Ltd., Weston, Ont., man- 
ufacturer of ranges and refrigera- 
|tors, has launched a contest cam- 
|paign to introduce the 1952 line 
of Moffat electric ranges, offering 
prizes totaling $7,500. Copy in half- 
page sizes has been ordered for 
larger Canadian dailies, and small- 
er ads will appear in a secondary 
list of newspapers. E. W. Reynolds 
| Ltd., Toronto, is the agency. 


James Lovick & Co. Moves 

James Lovick & Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., agency, has moved to 789 W. 
Pender St. 


Toronto Agency Moves 

Industrial Advertising Agency, 
Toronto, has moved to 631 Spadine 
Ave. 


AMERICA’S 
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Added ‘Millions in 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that in reality his problem was 
under-consumption.” 


@ In 1907, oranges had no indi- 
viduality, he said. California and 
Florida oranges were virtually in- 
distinguishable and the idea of a 
trademark for an orange was in- 
conceivable. Oranges were con- 
sidered exotic, he elaborated, while 
apples, simply because of the slo- 
gan, “an apple a day keeps the 
doctor away,” led the U. S. fruit 
market. 

“An advertising generality of 
that kind, which is not backed up 
by anything concrete, doesn’t get 
a product very far, or stand up long 
against competition that can prove 
its claims,” he said. 

Without deliberate and pains- 
taking development and creation 
through advertising and promo- 
tion, he stated, there would still 
be no such thing as orange juice. 


s In less than 45 years, Mr. Wat- 
kins disclosed, average per capita 
annual consumption of oranges 
jumped from 35 to 150, and citrus 
fruit has become a staple. 

“Since the advertising started,” 
he said, “the sales of oranges have 
doubled every ten years” and, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the average U. S. fam- 
ily spends 2% of its cost of liv- 
ing for oranges, or 5% of its food 
bill. 

The peculiar problem of produce 


marketing, Mr. Watkins explained, | 


is that there is no way to control 
production. In fact, he continued, 
supply and demand operate al- 
most exclusively: If business is 
good one year, then production is 
increased for the next and vice 
versa. 


® Through advertising, he said, 
California and Florida found they 
could influence and stimulate de- 
mand—but could not regulate 
shipments. The progenitor of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
was formed of necessity in 1893 to 
unravel and simplify the essential- 
ly single marketing problem of 
hundreds of growers without or- 
ganization in one industry. He 
pointed out that, without some 
such organization of the industry, 
effective advertising, distribution 
and sales would not have been 
possible. 

The exchange today, he said, is 
a voluntary association of growers 
in California and Arizona who ac- 
count for 75% of all orange pro- 
duction and 85% of all lemon 
shipments. 

“One of the lessons to be drawn 
from this experience is that, had 
they had much less than that per- 
centage, they would not have been 
able to do a good job of advertis- 
ing,” he asserted. Representing 
only 50%, he explained, its adver- 
tising would have benefited the 
other half of the industry who eith- 
er would sell for less or make more 
profit. 


eA budget for the exchange, 
which is non-profit, is estimated 
each year, and growers and mem- 
ber associations are assessed ac- 
cordingly, he said. Any surplus is 
repaid. 

Quality standards are “the first 
thing necessary to make success- 
ful advertising possible,” he in- 
sisted. Unless standards are main- 
tained and enforced, he continued, 
advertising would boomerang. 
“Sunkist, therefore, is in reality 
a trademark.” 

Turning to the Florida citrus 
situation, he recalled that the state 
set up the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission 16 years ago to be sup- 
ported by a per box assessment. 
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JWT Changes in Florida Citrus Ads — 


Effectiveness 


Three months ago this was re- 
vised to: oranges, 3¢, znd grape- 
fruit, 4¢. This added almost $900,- 
000 to the budget available » JWT, 
he disclosed, and boosted the an- 
nual ad appropriation to -2,500,- 
000. 


@ Unlike the exchange, the com =| 
mission sells no product and owns | 
no trademark. He explained that 
all that’s promoted is Florida cit- 
rus fruit. Because of the nature 
| of the commission and the indus- 
|try, he noted, JWT must do an 
|}extensive public relations job be- 
sides. 

| Also, being a state matter, he 
|said, all agency-client meetings 
| are public, and “we have every- 
thing from rival agencies to dis- 
appointed space salesmen in the 


OUTSTANDING—Millard Sheets (left) of 
Award, the “Oscar” of the Artists Guild of Chicago, from Stephen Heiser, Guild 
| 1 


Pp , ata h 
for the United Air Lines colendor for 


Claremont, Cal., receives the Gold Brush 


of the Artists Guild on Dec. 17, for his series of paintings 


1951. Genially beaming is Gene Roven 


(seated), advertising manager of United Air Lines. The annual award was es- 
tablished in 1949. 


| audience.” 

When JWT got the account a 
year and a half ago, prices had 
hit a 30-year peak, he recalled, 
and while the ’50 production was 
96,000,000 boxes, expectations for 
‘51, which were not disappointed, 
were for 106,000,000 boxes. The 
problem in the agricultural field, 
he repeated, is to create demand to 
meet the supply. 


each fruit in each marketable 
form, nine in all, he said. “We 
made every orange 
ment advertise the fruit, whether 
fresh, canned or concentrated, 


@ The third change, he said, re- 
sulted from someone saying “we 
ought to show a big, full glass.” 
From that, he recalled, developed 


. , : ‘ J the idea to show the hand measur- 
s Since its inception five years 


ago, the citrus concentrate indus- 
try has taken over one-third of 
Florida production; canned fruit 
accounts for another third, and 
the remainder is marketed fresh, 
he stated. With citrus acreage in- 
creasing by 14,000 each year, Mr. 
Watkins said, new marketing chal- 
lenges are being posed constantly. 

The canning and concertrate in- 
dustry helps alleviate the market- 
ing problem, he said, because what 
}used to be a November to June 
|market has been extended through- 
out the year. Formerly, when 
| all fruit was fresh, only territory 
east of the Mississippi was a pro- 
per market. Now, he said, “Los 
Angeles and San Francisco are 
among the best markets for Flor- 
ida concentrated juices.” 


tration, he asserted, is copy ex- 
plaining why people need vita- 
min C. Rather than saying “doctors 
recommend six ounces,” he stated, 
JWT prefers to show the hand 
measuring the amount, with the 
headline, “Play safe and drink a 
big full glass every day” as being 
more effective. 

“The case for oranges,” Mr. 
Watkins believes, “is a fine ex- 
ample of the constructive use of 
advertising for the benefit of our 
economy and our society.” 


Bloomfield, Others 
Win AMA Awards 


Boston, Dec. 27—An achieve- 
ment award for outstanding serv- 
ice to marketing was presented 
this evening to Daniel Bloomfield, 
director of the retail trade board 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, by the American Marketing 
Assn. The AMA is meeting here for 
its winter conference. Mr. Bloom- 
field was honored for his work as 
chairman of the annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution. 

Prof. James Yocum of the bu- 
reau of business research at Ohio 
State University was similarly 
cited for development of a long- 
range research program toward 


@ The objective of the commis- 
sion’s advertising is two-fold, to 
increase consumption of citrus 
| fruits and to create a preference | 
for Florida fruit—‘“in that order,” 
|he emphasized. Since Florida is 
the largest citrus producing state 
in the country, Mr. Watkins ex- 
plained, it is up to its growers 
to take the lead in promoting con- 
sumption. 

Concerning its advertising tech- 
nique, Mr. Watkins said that JWT 
decided “arbitrarily” to hit the 
top 40 markets for its Florida ae — . 
products. The first ten comprise providing indices of retail sales. 
53% of the national market with| A third award was given Alder- 
| 74% going to the top 40. Each of | Son & Sessions, Philadelphia mar- 
lthe 40, he said, consumes 150 or | ket research concern, for its study 
|more carloads annually. |of the Philadelphia central busi- 
JWT also studied its share of | Mess district, which was made to 
leach of the 40, “and if in any of provide a sound basis for fore- 
| them we found we had less than | C@Sting the center's future market- 
|half the business, we discarded |ing requirements. 
| it,” he disclosed. A similar pro- 
gram was adopted for grapefruit.|s Special awards were made to 

Then came the important] Boris Emmet of Sears; Roebuck & 
changes. | Co. and John E. Jeuck of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, co-authors of 
®# When Thompson took the ac- | “Catalogues and Counters”—a his- 
| count, Mr. Watkins said, of three- | tory of Sears. 
| fourths of the commission’s appro-| Dr. Daniel B. Lucas, professor 
priation, two-thirds went into|of marketing of New York Uni- 
magazines. The agency cut that in| versity and technical research di- 
half, he said, using only Life and | rector of the Advertising Research 
|The Saturday Evening Post and| Foundation, along with Stuart H. 
| spending the rest on newspapers, | Britt, v.p. and director of market- 
radio and TV in hand-picked mar- | ing of Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
kets, largely east of the Mississip- Chicago, received honorable men- 
pi. He would not disclose the rea- tion for their book, “Advertising 
sons for the change, but said “it| Psychology and Research.” 
has been a great improvement.” For his study, “Marketing Re- 

Thompson also discarded the search Practice,” Donald Hobart 
| “crazy-quilt” advertising that con- of Curtis Publishing Co. also was 
| sisted of a separate campaign for honored. 


advertise- | 


ing it. As important as the illus- | 


Boston Liquor 
Cut-Price War 
Picks Up Speed 


Boston, Dec. 24—For about 
three weeks—though most Boston 
residents are not aware of it—a 
liquor price war has been steadily 
gathering momentum here. 

Package liquors that formerly 
were fair traded now are being 
sold for about 14% less than the 
suggested retail prices. 

The price competition, however, 
has had a minimum of attention 
from the consuming public, prima- 
rily because only one retailer— 
Stop & Shop Liquor Stores—has 
run any advertising showing the 
prices on its stock of package 
goods. 

The ads are a model of cautious 
promotion. No sensational claims 
are made, no attention is called to 
the fact that the prices are lower 
than “normal,” the word “sale” 
is not used and no illustrations are 
included in the ads. 


| 


® “Copy” consists of the brand 
|}mame, price and description of 
each product similar to the follow- 
ing for Four Roses: “40% straight 
whiskies, 60% grain neutral spirits, 
|6% straight whisky six years 
| 

Stop & Shop is the only retailer 
advertising reduced prices. A com- 
pany spokesman declared, how- 
ever, that “the ad only announces 
prices that many stores are sell- 
ing liquor for. It seems silly to us 
not to let the public in on it.” He 
added that “one Boston paper car- 
ried less than 400 lines of retail 
liquor advertising this year to Nov. 
1, and the maximum for any pa- 
per was less than 4,000 lines.” 


|@ In essence, the store believes that 
|;many small retailers have been 
| getting what the traffic would bear 
j}and, where necessary, have been 
| willing to cut prices for individu- 
jals. It felt that its only recourse 
was to convert the going prices to 
the posted prices. 

Liquor 
|chandising in Massachusetts are 
controlled by the state alcoholic 
| beverage control commission. Un- 
der law, only the brand name, 
price, size and chemical composi- 
tion of a bottle of liquor can be 
used in advertising. No illustra- 
| tions may be used; no sign saying 
“save money” or “stock up” can 
be used in windows, and no prices 
can be displayed so that they can 
be seen from the street. 


® Despite the tight control, how- 
ever, there is no law that requires 
| retailers to post prices—hence the 


advertising and mer-| 


price war has been gaining mo- 
mentum with a minimum of fan- 
fare. 

According to George S. Hurst of 
the Massachusetts Package Stores 
Assn., the price war means that 
liquor retailers are operating on 
the lowest markup since repeal— 
jalmost half of what it was ten 
| years ago or about ?7% of cost or 
| 21% of gross. Before the war, the 
| comparable figures were 50% and 
| 33%. Thus, small retailers feel, a 
continuation of the price war may 
be ruinous. 

A large retailer, however, argued 
| that the “artificial control of the 
| sale of liquor in Massachusetts has 
been brought on and perpetuated 
by the small package stores which 
want to make a lot of money on 
meager gross sales.” 


® He did not feel that his store's 
promotion was loss leader selling 
but, rather, a device for meeting 
prices generally established by 
price “chisellers.” It was going on 
to some extent before the Supreme 
Court threw out fair trade, he 
added. 

In Chicago, meanwhile, the liq- 
uor market during the pre-holiday 
season definitely was soft, al- 
though it did not develop into a 
full-scale price war as rumored. 

Industry observers reported that 
the market was soft before the tax 
went into effect Oct. 31, and many 
of the commercial consumers and 
large buyers stocked up before the 
tax took effect. In addition, th 
were such factors as the two-stage 
price increase after the floor t 
was paid and a belated OPS ruli 
on the markup which influen 
the holiday market. 

As yet, however, no price w 
has broken out, although prom 
tional selling in many cases 
been intensive. 


Bill Boyd Discusses — 
Sale of Far-Flung — 
Hopalong Activities 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 28—Repre- 
sentatives of NBC and William 
Boyd (Hopalong Cassidy) Entet 
prises meet tomorrow for final 
talks which began several weeks 
ago in New York and are expected 
to result in some sort of take-over 
of Boyd's far-flung activities. 

Involved in the discussions afe 
his television and theater films, 
commercial tie-ups, comic strips 
and books. Boyd favors some sort 
of long-term deal because, despite 
1951 earnings in excess of $2,000,- 
000, his net after taxes will shrink 
to about $140,000. 

Sales of his old pictures now on 
television, and those presently in 
theater exhibition but soon to be 
released for television, would give 
him a capital gains tax advantage. 
There is some doubt a capital 
gains advantage could be obtained 
from other Hopalong activities. 


8 NBC's interest beyond the pic- 
tures is not yet known, this area 
being the prime subject in the 
discussions now going on. There 
could be some conflict where, for 
example, a company sponsoring 
his television pictures is in com- 
petition with a company with 
| which Hoppy has a commercial tie- 
up. 
| Wholesale sales of Hoppy 
| branded merchandise totalled some 
| $25,000,000 this year, returning him 
about $1,200,000 in royalties. This 
phase of Hoppy activities will be 
discussed, because there may be 
some advantage in making a pack- 
age of the tie-ups and sponsor- 


Names Bozell & Jacobs 


Nettie Rosenstein, New York, 
has appointed Bozell & Jacobs, 
New York, to handle advertising 
and public relations for Nettie 
Rosenstein gloves. The agency al- 
ready handles the stocking account. 
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36 
This Week in Washington 


Memories of 195] Disturb the Seers 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
Washington Editor 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 27 
nary rules of economics 
be sate 
kets for 
return in 


By ordi- 
it should 
to predict that sellers’ mar- 
hard goods will 
well-heeled 


consumer 
1952, as 


SQ 
in the Toronto market 
WHEN 


ONE NEWSPAPER 
TORONTO DAILY STAR 


PUTS IT RIGHT 
~ IN-YOUR LAP 


421,121 


COPIES DAILY 


A.B.C. Publisher's Stotement, Sept. 30, 1951 


The strongest single 
Newspaper Advertising 
Force in Ontario's 
$3,500,000,000 


market 


TORONTO 
DAILY 
STAR 


80 KING STREET W., TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG., MONTREAL 
IN U.S.A.—WARD-GRIFFITH INC. 


| 1947, 


_ sumed to be the result of last year’s 


limited 
other | 


Americans compete for a 
quantity of durables and 
“good” things 

But 1951 taught many seers to be 
a bit skeptical of the “ordinary” 
rules of economics. 

Although they were blessed with 
fat paychecks, and buttressed with 
comfortable savings, Americans 


upset the economists in 1951 by 
simply refusing to spend their 
money helter-skelter. Even though 
the production of hard goods 


dropped sharply, consumer buying 
dropped just as fast. 

In retrospect, 1951 was apparent- 
lv the year when the postwar boom 
in consumer goods began to reach 
saturation. The panic buying of 
late 1950 may have been the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. Dur- 
ing 1951 the durables markets ap- 
parently sought a postwar “nor- 
maley” level 

” e _ 

The coming year could be a de- 
in history. With the na- 
tional defense program reaching its 
could bring about that 

understanding” with the Commu- 
nist bloc which has been the goal 
of administration leaders for the 
past several years. 

At the the outlook is 
considerably less promising. Recent 
events in Korea and Hungary 
would seem to indicate that Com- 
munist tactics encompass every in- 
ternational short of canni- 
balism—and even cannibalism may 
be in their book, when opportune. 


cisive one 


peak, it 


moment 


crime 


At what point does the pressure 
so severe that men in key 
places abandon hope for peace? As 
he left Washington Tuesday, Presi- 
dent Truman was showing the 
strain, Fresh back from Key West, 
he was already tired. 

Physically, the President is ap- 
parently robust. Political troubles 
at home phase him. The 
weariness could well be the weari- 
who has begun to 
story is to have a 


become 


never 


ness of a man 
doubt that the 
happy ending 
= . a 

Looks as if 1951 will stand as 
the all-time high year for babies. 
Through October, Public Health 
Service reported 3,144,000 births, a 
rate running about 1% higher than 
the previous peak vear. Na- 
tional population is well past the 
155,500,000 mark, according to the 
most recent Census Bureau esti- 
mate 

The high 


1951 birth rate is as- 


spectacular marriage rate. In 1951, 


the marriage rate tapered off. Sep- 
tember, 1951, was 16.9% below 
September, 1950, for the lowest 


rate of any September since Public 


Health Service started its statisti- 
cal series in 1944. 
. . . 
Foes of Army-Air Force recruit- 


ing ads are getting “ammunition” 
Selective Service System, in 
form of a “secret” report show- 


from 
the 
ing that it’s cheaper to draft than 
to recruu 

voluntary enlist- 
Service contends 


In its attack or 
Selective 


nents, 


that many recruits volunteer” 
after Selective Service has already 
incurred the expense of processing 


them for compulsory induction 


Within the Department of the 
Army, there may be some aid and 
comfort for the Selective Service | 


lure 
into | 


ads tend to 
manpower 
“dregs’ 


because 
desirable 
glamorous services, leaving 
for the draft 

In the final analysis, the De- 
fense Department will fight for the 
right to use paid ads to recruit 
women and specialists. Experience 
shows that recruiting is a complex 


pitch” 


most 


sales job requiring a full kit of 
tools, including paid space and 
time. At $550,000 for three months 


—as reported in AA last week—te- 


*|} over-Mast 


Peepte 


“se OING 


Pty The 


10-YEAR TIE-IN-—Len Tarcher, 
Watch Co. account, presents a Benrus 
of National Airlines, commemorating the 


in between the 


WATIONAL Aviines 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1951 


vhe are 


VLACES™ 


J. D. Tarcher & Co. account executive on the Benrus 
“Citation” 


to L. J. “Skeeter” Royall Jr., chief 
10th anniversory of the promotional tie- 
two companies. 


cruiting will continue to be 
budget campaign. | 
Failure of Defense Department's | 
current efforts to attract women 7-7 
the colors underlines the recruiters’ 
case. Using a big publicity splash, | 
the Defense De parime nt set out | 
last month to get 72,000 women by | 
July. Results so far are unbelie v-| 
ably bad. } 
Recruiters are insisting on full} 
product and market analysis before | 
plunging further ahead. 
e * + 
Cosmetic manufacturers will do 
the talking when the special House} 
committee on synthetic ingredients | 


a big 


resumes hearings shortly after 
Congress reassembles. Committee 
staff members have statements 


from research organizations charg- 
ing that manufacturers use new 
ingredients without adequate test- 
ing. 

Last year the same committee. 
under Rep. James J. Delaney (D., 
N. Y.), studied the use of chemicals 
in food. Committee members are 
supposed to decide whether the 
Food and Drug Act should be 
strengthened. 


Dan River Boosts Several 

Dan River Mills, New York, has 
made three new appointments 
Bentz Howard, manager of the 
designing department and the pilot 
mill operation of Dan _ River's 
plants in Danville, Va., has been 
promoted to assistant general mer- 
chandising manager of apparel 
fabrics as well as assistant manag- 
er of the general styling and prod- 
uct development department. Rich- 
ard G. Young, formerly manager 
of the Mooresville Mills’ Chicago 
office, has been appointed sales 
manager of Dan River shirtings 
department. Henry Mayo, 
ant manager of the designing de- 
partment, has been transferred to 
New York as coordinator of the 
designing and art departments 


assist- 


Heads Foreign Ad Bureau 
Joseph L. Palmer, executive v.p., 
has been elected president of For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau, 
New York, succeeding Maurice 
Pereles, founder of the company, 
who retired Nov. 30. Mr. Palmer 
joined the organization in 1935 
and will continue to act as chief 
rwccount executive. The agency, 
which handles export advertising 
xclusively, was established in 
1903 by Mr. Pereles i 


Promotes B. P. Mast Jr. 

B. P. Mast Jr.. who has been a 
member of the advertising staff of 
Construction Equipment, a Con- 
publication, has been 
promoted to western manager of 


| that publication and will continue 


to make his headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


Wintersmith to Vladimir 

Wintersmith Chemical Co., 
Louisville, producer of Winter- 
smith’s tonic, has appointed Irwin 
Viadimir & Co. to direct its export 
advertising. 


| for Wisconsin cranberries, 
| berries, 


| ture 


Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Creates 
Quality Label 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 26—Mar- 
keters of top-grade Wisconsin 
farm products are eligible to use 
a new “seal of approval” approved 
by the state agriculture board 

The board has adopted the seal 
as a device for stimulating demand 
straw- 
butter, other 
farm products. 

Although the Wisconsin legisla- 
expanded the department’s 
promotion program to include all 
agricultural products, it increased 
the budget onlv $25,000—to $75,000 
for the vear. 

To effect the needed promotion 
on a limited budget, the board de- 
cided on the seal of approval, 
which will carry the words: “Qual- 
ity Approved, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” Details will 
be worked out Jan. 7, at a meeting 
of board members, food marketers 
and farm groups 

Marketers whose top grade 
products qualify for the seal will 
be able to use it in all types of 
promotional material. The board 
plans to run magazine and news- 
paper ads urging consumers to 
look for products carrying the seal. 


cheese and 


Blair Promotes Two; 
Adds Rapp, Simmons 

John Blair & Co. radio and 
TV representative, has promoted 
Charles F. Dilcher, account execu- 
tive in the Chicago office, to man- 
ager of that office, and Gale Blocki 
Jr.. v.p. and account executive 
in the Chicago office, to the spe- 
cial assignment of creative sales 
work with advertisers and agen- 
cies. 

Meanwhile, George Rapp, for- 
merly with Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt, newspaper representa- 
tive, has been appointed an ac- 
count executive in Blair’s Chicago 
office, and Harry B. Simmons, 
formerly with Paul H. Raymer Co., 
radio station representative, has 
been appointed to head the Detroit 
office of the Blair organization 


Burlingame Joins Norman 

| Price Burlingame, formerly an 
linstructor of advertising at the 
| school of journalism, University of 
| Oregon, Eugene, has joined Kelso 
| Norman Advertising, San Francis- 
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Industrial Marketing 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST.* CHICAGO 11, HLL 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FRONMI 


KRODACTIROME 


LIKE LIFE 


ITSELF * 


Exclusive techniques 
retain the matural charm 
and realism of this 
difficuit medium 
Practically limitless 
alterations of subject 
matter are possible 
without touching 

the transparency 


Cng CHYVUOUTH Ss» Sur. 
Beautitul Color Work e Outstanding Black & White 
600 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7 


Telephone STate 2-5367 
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November Advertising Pages and Linage in Farm Publications 


Official Figures as Compiled by Farm Publication Reports Inc. 


Publications with an * report directly to Apvertisinc AGE 


Current Month 
Commercial Dis- 

play Excluding 
Poultry, Classified 
and Livestock, Iv 


Current Month 

Commercial Ors- 
play Excluding 
Poultry. Classifred 
and Livestock, In 


Total hye - in om o ~ Voted Adrarticins, = = = . ines, . ~ ws aw - In ae _ rc — Total _ Gentine, © In » aa. ~ " Lines . 
ov Ov. jan. - Nov. Ov. ov jan. - Nov. in. - Nov. ow ow Ov Nov. Jan ow ov ian. - Now ow ov 
1951 1950 1851 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Farm Magazines Ohio Farmer . 552 421 5999 5587 42,404 32,340 460,764 984 38.179 28.842 
Capper s four 23 Re) : $52.6 . $75.4 41.460 36 Ls 369.785 391 335 40 746 a oz dy A = 43.0 351 4428 4456 32,541 26,508 334,906 336.950 30.314 24570 
ay Seenee 2 fee , eR letin 18.0 167 1684 1528 19,572 18172 182,040 166,040 19,572 18,172 
fon dowel. 99.6 1114 1,011.2 1,061.4 42,794 47,803 433.875 463,960 41,775 46,585 | pennsylvania Farmer 47.0 32.0 4987 4574 36,107 24,568 382904 351,308 33,162 20,941 
=$Farm & Ranch with Southern *Prairie Farmer 
Agriculturist: Illinois Edition 711 S44 8148 713.0 51,734 39,638 593,070 519,018 44.811 33,163 
=e ee —- 2 — Fe | Se = 8S | oe ee 68.3 544 8OL1 713.0 49,734 39,638 583,252 519.018 42,811 33.163 
Seuthuest Edition 563 — 401.7 am» AIA — 339.555 a 28.031 Average 2 editions 697 544 808.0 7130 S0.734 39638 161 519.018 43,811 33,163 
Ph cen me Aa : LL } amen Rural new Yorker .. 202 27.4 3098 397.8 23.678 21.476 274 250 311 779 20.882 47.119 
P tah Farmer wees 43.6 16 46 , . , . . 
i 99.0 920 8699 889.3 67,301 62,529 591,509 604,723 65,488 60,078 , Wallaces, Farmer & 
Pe mr . , ’ ’ " ’ Towa Homestead 741 631 8893 821.1 58,058 49,475 697.244 643,643 48,983 41,130 
Edition - 1024 90.3 915.4 906.7 69,626 61,406 622,362 616,522 67,734 58,862 Washington Farmer a3 sf oS? Se ee ee CU Oo iy oe 
= Ky.-Tenn.-W Va. ' Y ' ‘ 
H 7 §Herdsmen Edition 244 244 30.0 313.2 19,113 19,097 260.978 245.472 3.570 
Be ., OVE 99.0 $8.2 867.3 8613 67,294 59,964 $89,738 SES.GIS 65.671 57.657 witiounAricaitorst.. GhS 437 Gin? Sepa ABO 38276 a89986 <a3B629 4782 S915? 
Edition ......... 98.0 89.1 879.7 866.2 66.559 60.610 598,081 588,926 64868 58,202 Total Group 1,182.4 954.3 12,974.4 12,004.1 901.046 733,841 9,952,606 9,216,467 776,271 618,615 
etous — eal 4 Lr ba <4 pe = . ee SS om os sage = Indiana + =~ — 7s prior to April 1951. <Not included in totals. §This edition car- 
verage ditions 7 6. A . y ries all linage appearing in ern Farm Life. 
Successful Farming .... 114.3 100.5 1,060.4 1,084.4 51.430 45.220 @ 487,970 50.666 44,277 
Total Group ........ 476.1 462.3 4,583.6 4,721.5 272,391 263.309 2.608.213 2,689,908 267,006 256; Bi-Weeklies 
Not included in totals. §Published only two editions in 1950, so comparable figures are not available. Arizona Farmer rs 71.9 $71 762.0 700.7 54,382 43,190 576.029 529,838 51,939 39,879 
1. alifornia armer: 

Monthlies HNorthern Edition . 544 487 5644 562.2 41,129 36,788 426,599 424,922 38,553 34,228 
agar Lie feary ten: te Si Sas SS EIS SES SE SS BES 
Diges . 346 296 2184 2435 7.182 5,796 42,794 47,706 7,182 5,796 verage ditions ; ‘ 6 : 

mm... Fruit Grower 139 104 2778 298 6.008 4499 119979 128,752 5,896 4,399 “Dairymen’s League 
American Poultry Journal: News 17? 109 1434 145.9 8.527 7,959 104,556 106.442 7.626 6.984 
Eastern Edition 36.7 389 397.1 4226 15,758 16,678 170.281 181,289 10,301 9,832 Total Group 38.2 115.1 1,473.7 1,409.8 104,141 86,701 1,110,106 1,061,982 98,221 79,865 
#Central Edition 26.6 29.0 3244 357.3 11.431 12459 139.210 153.253 8931 8.619 | <Not included in totals. 
EWestern Edition 219 285 2780 317.1 416 12.247 119,189 136,099 610 8.228 
Average 3 Editions 28 4 32.1 333 2 365.6 12.202 13.795 142.894 156.881 5927 8.893 i 
Arkansas Farmer .. 9 . 2.6 538 11266 9.907 130,455 116487 10,729 9 . - 
Better Farming Methods 58.0 528 4320 4328 24893 22680 185.269 185,700 24655 22.269 Farm Linage Trend Figures in Thousands 
*Better Fruit .... 93 7.3 1727 1631 3.899 3,094 70,798 69,071 899 = 3,094 
Breeder s Gazette ; 2 76 “ z 2515 210 6 7.929 is 396 =-:113,178 7s 18475 bass 
alifornia Citrograph 7 § 278.0 0 18,774 17,108 186,900 198,198 18, 6. 
*California Farm Bureau 1951 MAGAZINES MONTHLIES 
octtonthly aes) ; 116 us 7 133.0 M47 8 8750 14 210 100,524 112.010 8.308 13,304 1951 
aroliga ‘o-operator 7 9 669 88 > . t ’ 
*Cattleman, The . 146.0 123.7 1,275.4 1,077.0 61.352 51,968 535.772 450.666 20.867 20,874 Nov.|272 NOV.|486 | 
sElectricity on the Farm = 11 3 129 1272 1271 4014 4611 5,349 45,358 a 14 a gl 
armer-Stockman 74 32.3 564 375.6 56.261 24.557 428,077 285.460 47.6 . oct. | 
*Florida Cattleman .... 698 495 5552 4631 29,302 20.7: 233,122 194.508 18.697 10,723 [288 oct. |498 | 
*Florida Grower 26.3 182 2166 194.7 17949 12396 147599 133232 17,359 11 1950 
*Idaho Granger . 7.2 97 90.3 1004 7.840 10.528 98.161 108524 7.840 10.528 1950 
Kentucky Farmer . 236 206 255.0 2206 18502 16.119 199.955 172,967 17,080 12.332 | INoy NOV 
f*Michigan Farm News 17 21 25.2 20.7 4170 4898 58.861 48.540 4134 4,858 ° ‘ 
*Missouri Farmer 69 58 75.2 78.2 4607 4,547 55.889 58.989 4495 4.235 
— 5 5 1013 1 898 9.859 5,904 4,233 SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Producer... . 6 96 6.244 4,724 73 69, t ¥ . 
*Nation’s Agriculture... 76 69 856 76.9 3,417 3,127 38,415 34.614 3.417 3,127 1 BI-WEEKLIES CANADIAN 
*New Jersey Farm and - 951 1951 1951 
Garden 424 329 4668 4354 19084 14811 210132 196,018 14,708 11,064 
*Ohio Farm Bureau News 99 119 1140 1221 4457 5,341 50. 55.500 042 «5.026 
*Pacific Poultryman ... 35.9 37.1 390.0 3942 15.419 15,904 166.786 169,201 9,412 7,090 
Poultry Tribune 
zEastern Edition ... 446 40.3 4723 509.0 19,124 17.298 202614 218,368 14459 11.321 
=Central Edition .... 361 324 4102 4344 15.476 13879 175.931 186.373 13,797 11.012 
=Western Edition 293 27.9 3547 3819 12557 11.983 152.134 163.841 11.363 9.605 
Average 3 Editions .. 36.7 335 4124 441.7 15,719 14,387 176,893 189,528 13,206 10.646 
i*Southern Farm & 
—__psclieapimalbrt 82 98 875 917 8194 107 94,314 101116 7.044 9511 
Southern Planter 332 26.9 323.1 304.2 23.240 18 16s 226 216 212 28 22 604 17.337 
*Turkey World ..... ' . 18.0 3.1 8,860 6. 2. . \ J . : * , - ; 
*Western Dairy Journal. 282 40.0 419.7 4287 11876 16.779 176,434 9555 | Weeklies All figures in the following groups were compiled by Advertising Age : 
*Western Livestock : 
Journal . , 4 76.8 1,099.2 1,020.9 40,499 32,235 461,852 428,779 16,167 16,167 | +Weekly Kansas City Star: § 
*Wyoming Stockman. Kansas Edition 168 201 3018 2780 41503 49,560 677,565 684.862 32.390 385 
Farmer ... 155 20.3 2043 2129 13,888 18.242 187,339 195,198 10.206 11,702 Missouri Edition 16.2 195 2685 2673 39.973 47.928 661,687 658.577 926 36,7 
Total Group ... 53.1 832.7 9,702.4 9,127.7 486.466 424,846 4,992,497 4.669.758 366.803 311,688 Okla.-Ark. Edition .. 154 16.9 2535 2495 37,866 41,600 624,930 614,865 29.816 31, 
Not included in totals. {No August 1951 issue. tFormerly Southern Farmer; larger page size (1,100 lines) in 1950. tFour issues in November 1951; five issues in November 1950. : 
Newspaper Monthly Farm Sections Dailies . 
een & Meme 352 198 2786 2558 26,607 21,131 290,235 272,638 26,166 19.919 | “Neate Dally Drowns : 
egister en 5 . . . 72.6 ‘ a» t ’ 
gomeel Greve... 71 85 ‘71l °639 7.137 851 71399 64.178 137 8520 | womes City Baily MS 37 TAS TA TAS ANS TN RN I Ce 
$*Texas Ranch & Farm 22.2 158 2179 1836 24.696 16,786 233,184 195,356 20,769 13,286 Orevers Telegram 40.5 46.3 430.9 459.5 86,240 98,604 917,058 977,860 31,959 49,198 
Total Group ...... 545 441 5636 503.3 58,440 46,427 594818 532,172 54,072 41,715 Omaha Daily Journal . 
Semi-Monthli ae 5. weoee 38.5 S01 425.1 449.7 82,020 1,06,696 904,792 957,196 38,378 52,041 
mi-Monthlies ae 
American Agriculturist . 322 20.9 334.1, 2985 23,383 15,228 243,145 217.454 21,268 «13,280 | —«Stoek_ Reporter 22.9 26.1 2748 293.0 48,683 59.724 585,207 _ 117,566 27,089 37,869 
*California Grange News 7.4 10.4 1335 1282 8,024 11,305 145,462 139,791 4,312 11,050 Total Group 136.4 163.2 1,490.1 1,586.6 290,317 347,460 3,171,410 2,870,772 139,606 183,430 
Celorade Rancher and 
Sarina bei. E707 74D EE BET TSG MESS Mame sem 18) | Canadian 
*Cooperative Digest .... 6.7 90 g& 9,87 i A 7 7 
Dakota Farmer : 628 57.4 6789 659.0 49.227 44,993 532151 516.620 47,650 39,960 | Country Guide, The . 374 387 4388 4579 26,944 27.854 315,769 329,906 26,944 27,854 
Farmer, The 70.1 542 7745 693.0 951 42.498 607.147 543,303 50,010 37,177 Family Herald & Weekly Star: 
Hoard’s Dairyman 37.2 353 4310 4426 27.104 25.710 313.664 322,267 21,550 21, HEastern Edition 11.2 113.2 975.3 LOIB5 111.212 133,192 975.283 1018643 79,504 84,453 
Idaho Farmer .. 42.0 37.7 460.3 468.0 31,758 28,480 066 353,956 29,349 26,374 Ay gh = ; Re $22.7 $72.0 13232 17 a2 822,790 872,049 71,224 77.320 
: Ll tio be 2 
“Gowe “sac : 25.5 214 282.2 277.1 20.025 16.746 221305 217,199 16,223 12,440 Farmer's Advocate & SS 
Kansas Farmer 43.2 %1 4695 437.2 32.834 27.445 356.661 332.117 26,948 908 Canacian Countryman 37.0 39.4 433.1 436.2 25,918 27,595 303,163 s 20,146 22,008 
Michigan Farmer 46.7 378 532.1 489.2 35.861 28.995 408,636 375,560 32.372 26,069 Farmer's Magazine 36.3 336 3645 356.5 25,403 23,494 255,201 249,157 388 (22,437 
Missouri Ruralist 40.0 249 4438 361.5 30,389 18905 337.263 274,565 26,206 16,146 » 3 ae Prairie 33 wes Lem? 1ams 104 con oineen ooeee 
“oo pet 59.7 49.4 683.0 609.5 45,129 37,375 516,389 460,883 34,951" 30,347 Western Producer 4 498 ‘456.8 ‘5525 52.415 53,327 35.153 Foe oes Perr Sa 352 
Mew Emon Wome: 77.1 665 825.7 7648 58,295 50,310 624,164 sv 18s as2s4 38,396 ‘ Total Greve ie beats 356 A goss 3 3 212.0 3, 438 4 6 336. 653 m2 35 eS 556, — 3,671,886 248,771 273,409 
~ UJ wi wan ountryman e! ive 
stead 39.2 29.7 428.4 385.4 27,433 20,817 299,851 269,821 21,134 14,875 Home Magazine. : v 1951; formerly Farmer's Admeste & 
business in. performing a public Clenaghen Opens Agency 


Ads Have Helped Life Insurance Companies 
Achieve Business Leadership: Fitzgerald 


New York, Dec. 26—The coop- 
erative advertising program of the 
life insurance companies has 
helped them achieve a position of 
leadership in business, Edmund 
Fitzgerald, president of North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
told the 13th annual meeting of 
the Institute of Lifé Insurance re- 
cently. 

“Advertising has an important 
role in any public relations effort,” 
he said, outlining the history and 
thinking behind the program. “If 
you accept the rule of thumb defi- 
nition that public relations consists 
90% of performance and 10% of 
telling about that performance, it 
becomes clear that advertising is 
an essential public relations tool. 


“Only advertising enables us to 
present to the public the story of 
our business in the form and in the 
language that we specify. Adver- 
tising, because it represents what 


we are willing to say over our own | 


name, serves as a core of authority 
around which other informational 
activities can naturally be built.” 

The institute’s current public 
relations advertising is being used 
to point up to the public some of 
the social and economic contribu- 
tions that stem from the operations 
of the business itself. 

The other method used, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fitzgerald, is to embrace 
some cause outside the immediate 
scope of life insurance, thereby 
demonstrating the interest of the 


service. The anti-inflation cam- 
paign of last year is the most re- 
cent example of this technique. 


Get Reduction on Newsprint 

Newspapers in the province of 
Quebec will receive a price reduc- 
tion of $3 to $5 a ton on newsprint 
as a result of an arrangement 
made by the provincial govern- 
ment with mills in the province. 
While it could not be learned how 
the reduction was calculated, it 
varies in different areas of Quebec 
and is believed to be essentially a 
freight rate concession by the lo- 
cal mills. 


Harold Rudolph to Hoyt 


Harold J. Rudolph, 
with William Esty Co., 
has been appointed director 
research of Charles W. Hoyt Co., 
New York. 


New York, 


formerly 


of | York, 


Jack Clenaghen, at one time v.p 
of Allen & Clenaghen (Don Allen & 
Associates, Portland, Ore.), has re- 
entered the advertising business 
with the establishment of Jack 
Clenaghen Advertising at 212 Cor- 
bett Bldg. John Hanselman, for- 
merly an account executive with 
Richard G. Montgomery & Associ- 
ates, Portland, has been appointed 
an associate. The agency will han- 
dle general advertising accounts in 
the national, regional and local 
fields 


James Lees Promotes Two 

James Lees & Sons, Bridgeport, 
Pa., has promoted J. H. McFar- 
jland, general sales manager, to 
director of marketing for its carpet 
division and Fred J. Lehnertz, 
eastern divisional manager in New 
to general sales manager. 
|Both will have headquarters at 
' Bridgeport. 


' Universal Plans Campaign 


Universal Pictures Co., Holly- 
wood, has announced its greatest 
advertising program with a record 
budget in 1952 which will go to 
promotional use of TV, trade pub- 
lications, Sunday papers, maga- 
zines and radio and national co-op 
promotion. 


Jerome Scott to Guenther 
Jerome H. Scott, formerly with 
Al Herr Advertising, Milwaukee. 
has been appointed account execu- 
tive in chargé of new business for 
Guenther, Brown & Berne, Cincin- 
| nati agency. 


Mergenthaler Co. Reports 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co, 
Brooklyn, has reported earnings 
of $1,404,191 for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30 as compared with 
— 699 for the same period in 
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Editor Discovers Why There Are So Many 
V. P.s in Agencies: It's Dollars and Sense 


(Continued from Page 1) 
And the way I see it, it ain't on ac- 
count of clients refusing to talk 
to anybody who doesn't sport a v.p. 
handle, either. No sir; it’s much 
more practical and sensible than 
that; it’s a matter of dollars and 
sense and hanging on to your wage 
slaves. 

I've been doing a little research 
into the subject, and look at this 
raw data I came up with: 

Those four FC&B working stiffs 
who just got tagged with v.p. 
labels have been initiated into the 
most unexclusive group in the 
agency. There were already 52 
v.p.s in Foote, Cone & Belding (in- 
cluding the international division) 
before they came along, and so the 
latest pledges make 56. And I bet 
no one including Fax Cone knows 
this important statistic, because 
who can keep track of such big 
numbers? I got it by counting the 


_ 


The COURIER- EXPRESS 


> $ZuLS 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Because WESTERN N. Y. 
1S SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


is that in ad- 
dition to outstanding news 
soverage, this fine paper 
pearries a choice selection of 
mationally known feature 
writers and leading comics. 


' OUTSTANDING WRITERS 


i Drew Pearson Josephine Lowman 
Bugs Boer 

Robert C. Ruark 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
Hedda Hopper 


Alice Hughes 


‘Walter Lippman 
“Ed Sullivan 
‘Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop 
Henry McLemore 


THE PROOF is found in 


the fact that the circulation of 
the Sunday Courier-Express* 
is the largest in the eight 
Western New York counties 
which constitute the Buffalo 
market...and that the morning 
Courier-Express is widely ree- 
ognized as the best key to sales 
to those families with the 
most money to spend. 

* 290,348 ABC Audit, 9/30/50 


COLOR 


for Greater Selling Power 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays ... black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


\ 


Western New York's Only Morning 


and Sundey Newspaper 


REPRESENTATIVES 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
It Results Because It 
Gets Read Thoroughly 


v.p.s listed in the latest issue of | 
Standard Advertising Register, and | 
I wouldn't even be surprised if| 
they're off one or two. } 


@ Well, you know how one thing 
leads to another, so I count the 
v.p.s for the rest of the ten top 
agencies, as we report them in our 
exclusive billings story for last 
year. And what do you think I 
find? 

For one thing, I find that old 
Fax Cone has stolen a march on 
his competitors, and he now has 
more v.p.s than anybody, includ- 
ing Thompson, which can only 
muster 53, despite the fact we give 
it top position in the billings fig- 
ures. I bet Stanley Resor and his 
boys do something quick about this 
when they find out how they been 
euchred out of the top spot! 

My research shows that three of 
the top ten agencies—Y&R, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson and Ruthrauff & 
Ryan—are tied for third spot in 
the v.p. race with 49 each. These 
three and the first two are pretty 
well bunched up in the lead; the 
other five of the top ten are a 
long way down the track. There’s 
Benton & Bowles with 27; Ayer, 
Grant and Kenyon & Eckhardt 
with 21 each, and then BBDO with 
a measly 18. 

Even with those unprogressive 
guys at the end, that adds up to 
364 v.p.s in the top ten agencies, 
or an average of more than 36 
each. 


@ It is lunchtime now, but the guy 
I've got a date with is going to 
expect me to pay for my own 
lunch, so I decide to widen the 
scope of my research, and I take 
a look in Poor’s to see how the top 
ten advertisers stack up on their 
stock of v.p.s. Well, General Motors 
is the biggest advertiser, and sure 
enough it has the most v.p.s, but 
all I can find is 37, and that makes 
GM, which had seven and a half 
billion in sales last year, a piker 
for five of my agencies. 

The second biggest advertiser is 
P&G, and this outfit, along with 
General Foods, which is third, 
seems to struggle along somehow 
with only eight v.p.s. Ford has 16, 
but Lever and Chrysler can only 
muster six each, and Colgate 
doesn't do too much better with 11. 
General Mills pulls up the average 
with 21, but R. J. Reynolds yanks 
it right down again with a measly 
five. Fortunately, General Electric, 
the tenth on the list, comes through 
with 26 v.p.s and gives the adver- 
tisers a more respectable total. 

As it is, though, the ten top ad- 
vertisers make a_ pretty sorry 
showing in the vice-president de- 
partment, with only 144 among 
them—not much more than a third 
as many as the 364 the ten top 
agencies muster. 


@ Well naturally, this makes me 
anxious to further extend the scope 
of my research, so I send down- 
stairs for a sandwich and dig in 
What bothers me is, does Foote, 
Cone & Belding hold the world’s 
record for vice-presidents? If so, 
we ought to tell the advertising 
business about it, especially along 
about now, when any little cheery 


news is so helpful to an adman’s 
norale, | 
But it turns out there isn't any 
tory, unless I can sell it to some | 
sanking paper. National City Bank | 
f New York, which is merely the| 
‘cond largest bank, with some five 
illion in deposits, ticks off 58 
p.s; and Chase National, the third 
iggest bank, practically disap- 
vears from the whole field with 77 
vps and 95 “second vice-presi- 
tents.” (I may be off one or two in 
ny counting, but I'm sure I’m well 
within the range of permissible 
|error.) The funny thing is, Bank 
of America, the biggest bank, | 


struggles along with only 12 v.p.s. 

s I'm chewing up pencils wonder- 
ing why I spent so much time on 
a story that turns out not to be a 
story when all of a sudden the 
light hits me—wowey!—like that, 
and I realize I have discovered one 
of the most important secrets of 


| Success in the advertising business! | 


Why are these agency moguls 
turning out so many v.p.s per com- 
pany? I ask myself. Is it because 
they’re nice guys, “and. want to 
spread the glory around? Well, 
maybe. Is it to satisfy clients? Well, 
maybe. Is it to make it easier for | 
the stenographic pool, when every- | 
one who writes letters has the 
same title? Well, it could be. 

Boss, it isn’t any of these things! 
Like I said before, it’s a simple 
matter of dollars and sense, and 
that’s no typographical error. | 
® Look, it’s like this: 

Every week we report how a} 
hundred or so copywriters have! 
moved from one agency to another, | 
or 50 art directors have picked up! 
their black pencils and rubber ce-| 
ment pots and settled down in a 
new office. The same is true of} 
production men and account ex-| 
ecutives and traffic men and mer-| 
chandising people and media buy- | 
ers and research men and what 
have you. Those people are valu- 
able in the business, and someone 
is always grabbing the good ones 
off 

But who wants another vice- 
president? All the agencies have 
already got three times as many} 
v.p.s as they have desks for. And) 
what v.p. would ever voluntarify 
take a job with such an unlofty 
title as art director or copy chief 
or media manager? I tell you, boss, 
it’s a cinch. Any time an agency | 
wants to make sure that no one 
will ever make a pass at any of 
its less obnoxious people, all it 
has to do is tag a v.p. label on 
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them. And since the guy never!McCann-Erickson Appoints 


again gets an offer from another 
agency, he never again has the 
nerve to ask for a raise! It’s as 
simple as that! 


8 Now, it’s like that in the pub- 
lishing business, too. People are al- 
ways looking for advertising sales- 
men or promotion men or editorial 
people or production or circulation 
personnel, but what publisher in 
his right mind wants to hire a v.p.? 
I tell you, boss, you can keep 
your help and never have to give 
them a raise just that easy. I’ve 
been a v.p. here for 12 years and) 
I ought to know! 
SRB 
Henri, Hurst Promotes 
Lucy Wolfe, R. R. Hill 
Lucy Wolfe, who has been with} 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald since) 
1944 as secretary to E. F. Hascall 
Jr., executive v.p. of the Chicago 
agency, has been promoted to co- 
ordinator of plans and accounts. 
Richard R. Hill, copy chief, has! 
been elected v.p. in charge of copy. 


Y&R Elects Two V. P.s 


Gardiner Layng and William L. | 


Shinnick have been named v.p.s} 


and contact supervisors of Young} 
& Rubicam, New York. Mr. Layng | 
joined the agency in 1933; Mr.) 
Shinnick was advertising manager | 
of Hills Bros. Coffee Co. before 
joining Y&R in 1947. 


Kennard Baker Boosted to V. P. 


London Character Shoes Corp., | 


|New York, has promoted Kennard | 


C. Baker to executive v.p. Mr.| 
Baker joined the company in 1939 
and has been in charge of styling 
and merchandising. 


Robert Orr Elects Two V. P.s 


In line with current expansion 
of the agency, Robert W. Orr & 
Associates, New York, has elected 
Lee Harwood and Joseph R. Joyce, 
account executives, v.p.s. 


Three Executives to V. P. 


McCann-Erickson has appointed 
the following executives v.p.s: 
Roland H. Cramer, service group 
head in Chicago; 
G. Lester Willi- 
ams Jr., manager 
of the Cincinnati 
office, and Willi- 
am J. Breen, serv- 
ice group head in 
New York. 

Mr. Cramer has 
been with the 
agency since 1939 
except for four 
years’ service in 
the Navy. He is a 
graduate of Bow- 
doin College and entered the ad- 
vertising field with Young & Ru- 
bicam in 1936, where he served as 
assistant to the executive v.p. 


Roland H. Cramer 


Robinson Elected Sales V. P. 


Dudley B. Robinson, general 
sales manager, has been elected 
v. p. in charge of sales of Torring- 
ton Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
manufacturer of spring machinery 
and air impellers. 


Raymond Revit Elected V. P. 


Raymond Revit, eastern divi- 


| sional manager, has been elected 


a v.p. of Hiram Walker Inc., De- 
troit. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1941. 


Netedu Advertising Bows 
John R. Netedu and Thomas J. 


| Mathieu have organized their own 


agency, Netedu Advertising, with 
offices at 818 Port St., St. Joseph, 
ich. 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE: 
Call WAbash 2-8655 and ask for 
Marie Maize om your next multi- 


eograph, or 

uick pick-up and de- 
ivery. fast and accurate work, plenty 
of experienced ewan charges 
always in line. LETTER SHOP. 


Inc., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
(Now in our 23rd successful year.) 


THIS 
PICTURE 


TELLS WHY 


MANY ADMEN... have a personal 


subscription to Advertising Age mailed 
to their home 


There are two ways to read Advertising Age . . . 
One way is to scan it quickly, in the midst of 


office turmoil, for its highlights 
on in the business... . 


The other way is to study and digest thorough- 
ly its factual reports and feature articles, and to 
meditate on the significance of this information 
in terms of your job and your business. 

Many admen, for the reason illustrated above, 


of what's going back. Says Don 


Wilson & Co., Inc.: 
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reading it than any other publication.” 
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of James D. Woolf's widely acclaimed articles. 
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NBC Rate Change 
Set for July 1 


New York, Dec. 28—Despite 
rumblings of dissent from AM sta- 
tion operators who object to having 
radio rates tied to television, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. is going 
ahead with preparatory steps for 
a July 1, 1952, revision on the mar- 
ket re-evaluation formula as origi- 
nally set up. 

Letters notifying radio affiliates! 
of specific changes will be mailed 
out shortly after the first of the 
year. Rate negotiations have al- 
ready been completed with ap-| 
proximately 70 stations, several of 
them 50,000-watters, according to 
the network. 

Among broadcasters who have} 
indicated an unwillingness to go 
along with rate changes that are 


in any way tied in with TV are) American Press, 
the Westinghouse stations. These | . 

stations are under a temporary| NAS Combine to 
Serve Weeklies 


license as a result of a Federal 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Communications Commission in- 

vestigation of an old anti-trust 

action against Westinghouse. 
garded final formation of the com- 
pany as “essential if they ever 
hoped to get their rightful share of 

the national advertising dollar.” 


DENVER AWARD—Clair Henderson, pres- 
ident of the Denver Advertising Club, 
presents the club’s annual Fame and 
Fortune Aword for excellence in all- 
round advertising to Ralph Schomp, gen- 
| eral manager of Bivhill Foods Inc., Den- 
ver processor of peanut butter and other 
specialty items. 


8 The FCC is scrutinizing the NBC 
radio re-evaluation plan for possi- 
ble violations of the Communica- 


ear - gg eR we 5 5 


1] International Air Carriers to Run Joint Ad Jan. 14 

New York, Dec. 28—Eleven international air carriers on Jan. 14 will 
advertise jointly in a single editorial type ad, which will appear in ma- 
jor newspapers in nine U. S. and two Canadian cities. The ad will spell 
out just what the new tourist fare represents (AA, Dec. 24). Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, agency for TWA, will handle the joint ad. 
Cooperating airlines are BOAC, Sabena, KLM, Pan American, Swiss- 
air, Air France, Italian Airlines El Al, TWA, Trans-Canada Airlines 
and Scandinavian Airlines System. 


Hirschhorn Named V. P. of Ronson Art Metal Works 


| Newark, N. J., Dec. 28—David Hirschhorn, formerly assistant ad- 

| vertising manager and currently assistant to the president of the Ron- 
son Art Metal Works here, has been elected v. p. in charge of labor re- 
lations. 


Neubauer Heads WMAQ Sales; Other Late News | 


e@ Rudi Neubauer, in National Broadcasting Co.’s national spot sales de- 
partment in Chicago, has been named sales manager of NBC-owned 
WMAQ, Chicago. He succeeds Howard Meyers, who has resigned to be- | 
come Chicago office manager of O. L. Taylor Co., radio station rep- | 
resentative. | 
e Ansco of Canada Ltd., Toronto, a subsidiary of Ansco division, Gen- 
}eral Aniline & Film Corp., has appointed Aiken-McCracken, Toronto, 
as its advertising agency. The appointment of a separate agency to 
handle the Canadian subsidiary presages increased activity in that | 
| country by Ansco. 


| @ Donald M. Martin, formerly advertising manager of General Dye- 
| stuff Corp.’s Antara chemicals division, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of General Dyestuff Corp., New York. 


| 
Supermarket Gross Margins and Operating 


Last Minute News Flashes Copper'sEmployes 


Share in Bequests 


Topeka, Dec. 24—The will of 
former Sen. Arthur Capper, head 
of Capper Publications Inc., who 
died Dec. 19, was filed for probate 
yesterday, and contains provisions 
assuring the continuance of the 
business under the direction of the 
present management and employes. 

Sen. Capper owned 99.9% of the 
100,000 shares of the company, and 
his will, after leaving 13,300 shares 
to 16 associates, tax-paid, and 25,- 
000 shares, or $250,000 in cash, to 
his favorite charity, Capper Foun- 
dation for Crippled Children, pro- 
vides for the sale of the remainder 
of the stock following appraisal 
Present employes and associates 
have first choice in the purchase 
of the stock if their bids approxi- 
mate the appraised value or any 
other offer which may be made. 

Published estimates are that Sen. 
Capper’s estate consists of $50,000 
in real estate and $1,200,000 in per- 
sonal property, including the pub- 
lishing and radio enterprises. Cap- 
per Publications Inc. owns two 
daily newspapers and the group of 
eight farm and home publications, 
and is the sole owner of the stock 
of WIBW, Topeka, and KCKN, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


tions Act—presumably because of 
the radio-TV tie-in, though this 
is not definite. 

Westinghouse, which is slated 
for daytime increases on all its 
stations, apparently is willing to 
talk about rate revisions and come 
to “some agreement” provided it} 
is convinced AM has not been tied | 
to TV's coat tails. | 

A similar position is being taken | 
by WBEN, Buffalo, which is will- 
ing to work with the network to-| 
ward “some solution,” but accord- 
ing to G. Robert Thompson, gen- 
eral manager, WBEN “will not ac- 
cept a rate based on the penetra- 
tion of any medium.” 

“Our effectiveness in the mar- 
ket should determine our rate,” 
he said. 

NBC’s new rate for WBEN calls 
for a slight increase in the after- 
noon, a heavy increase in the 
morning and a drop from $306 to 
$265 in the evening. On Dec. 15 
the station raised its daytime rates 
for local and national spot adver- 
tisers. 


SAMUEL DIMOCK PALMER 

DansurRY, CONN., Dec. 24—Sam- 
uel Dimock Palmer, 69, formerly 
director of advertising and pub- 
licity for Paramount Pictures, died 
in the hospital here Dec. 19. 

Mr, Palmer, at one time owner 
and editor of the Republican-Jour- 
nal, Ogdensburg, N. Y., disposed 


of his newspaper interests and 


Publishers were further said to 
realize that the combined opera- 
tion will result in increases in re- 
search, promotion and sales effort 
for weeklies. 


Prudential, Agents 
Meet Again; Strike 
Goes into 5th Week 


New York, Dec. 28—The strike 
against the Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America by the Insurance 
Agents International Union (AFL) 
moved into its 28th day today, un- 
abated. 

Both sides continue to issue di- 
rectly conflicting statements as to 
the effectiveness of the strike, and 
Calkins & Holden, Carlock, Mc- 
Clinton & Smith—the Prudential 
agency—today sent out orders for 
more newspaper and radio adver- 
tising to run next week, on a re- 
duced list. 

The agency has scheduled a re- 
peat for Jan. 2 in most cases, of 
the 1,000-line ad it has been run- 
ning frequently since the strike be- 
gan, plus radio spots in “more 
than six cities’ on Jan. 3. This 
week 170 newspapers ran the ad. 
The new list has been cut to 147. 


8 Prudential yesterday issued a re- 
port from its field directors indi- 
cating that 6,887 of the 15,500 strik- 
ing agents are now back at work. 


| The company said it is very much 


moved to Jamaica, L. I., where he} “encouraged” by this report that 


became director of advertising and | 


43% of the AFL agents are back 


publicity for Universal Pictures,| 5, the job. 


later moving to Paramount, where 
he served for 31 years. 


J. W. CARNRICK 

Cuicaco, Dec. 26—J. W. Carn- 
rick, Chicago manager of Raphael 
G. Wolff Studios, Hollywood com- 


mercial film producer, died sud- | ; . : 
| terday and, while discussions were 


denly of a heart attack at his 
home here Dec. 21. 

Mr. Carnrick formerly managed 
the RKO-Pathe office here, and 
for many years was with the Jam 
Handy Organization in Chicago. 


ARTHUR J. LEY 

Cuicaco, Dec. 27—Arthur J. Ley, 
58, district manager of the Chicago 
sales district of U. S. Gypsum Co., 
died here today at St. Lukes Hospi- 
tal after a month’s illness. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Ley joined 
U. S. Gypsum in 1909 as an of- 
fice boy. He served as a salesman 
from 1919 to 1927, and was pro- 
moted to district manager of the 
Chicago sales district in 1928. 


Max Shine, secretary-treasurer 


_ of the union, promptly labeled the 


report “entirely false” and said 
that “more men are on the picket 
line today than on Dec. 1.” 

Both sides held another short 
conference with the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service yes- 


on a more friendly basis, no prog- 
ress is reported. Mr. Shine doesn't 


believe they will meet again till asserted, with meat packers having 


after Jan. 1 since Prudential was 
“good enough to wish us a Happy 
New Year.” 

No action has been taken as yet 
on the $5,000,000 suit filed by 
three Prudential policyholders 
(AA, Dec. 24). The company has 
until Jan. 3 to reply. 


Morgan to Sykes Advertising 

Thomas E. Morgan, 
with the public relations depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, has been 


appointed an account executive of | Additional 


Sykes Advertising, New York. 


formerly 


Expenses Unchanged Since ‘46, AMA Told 


Boston, Dec. 27—‘Supermar- 
ket gross margins and total op- 
erating expenses have shown no 
significant change from 1946 to 
1950,” according to a study made 
by William Applebaum of Stop & 


Shop. 


| 


| 


In a talk before the winter con- 
ference of the American Market- 


Marketers 


ing Assn., Mr. Applebaum said that 
operating expenses have held 
steady at 15%, leaving 3% to be 
divided between the federal in- 
come tax and profits. 

The 18% gross profit on super- 
market sales, he continued, still 
is the lowest gross margin of any 
type of retail outlet. 

“During the past two decades,” 
he said, “the supermarket method 
of distribution has achieved the 
most spectacular progress in re- 
tailing efficiency.” Grocery chains, 
he pointed out, operated on a 25% 
margin on the eve of the advent 
of supermarkets. 


® All this has been done while 
providing for the greater conveni- 
ence of the shopper, Mr. Apple- 
baum added. 


Supermarket technique has been | 


directed toward simplifying work 
and reducing food waste, he de- 
clared, the first by transferring 
wark to the consumer, through self 
service, and the second by the sup- 
plier, who now does the bulk of 
packaging formerly done by the 
retailer. He noted that at least 80% 
of supermarket sales are on a self- 
service basis. 

Waste reduction, he said, has 
been effected by increasing effi- 
ciency through refrigeration, rapid 
turnover and prepackaging of per- 
ishables—which comprise more 
than half of the merchandise sold 
in supermarkets. Prepackaging is 
the least improved of the three, he 


accomplished little in that direction 
for fresh meats. 


@ While admitting that vertical 
integration helps efficiency some- 
what, he noted that grocery chains 
were fully vertically integrated by 
1930 when non-integrated super- 
markets began to usurp their lead- 
ership. 

For the future he predicted more 
and larger supermarkets with self- 
service becoming almost 100%. 
inducements will be 
given the shopper, he continued, 


® The will, written in 1941, names 
| as executors of the estate Henry S. 
“but all this will not reduce store! Blake, v.p. and general manager of 
operating expenses.” | the company, and Charles H. 

But in the competition within| sions, who died in 1942. Co 
the industry, he forecast a drive to| quently, Mr. Blake will serve as 
persuade and help growers, re-| sole executor of the will. ; 


packers, processors and manufac-| 
turers to assume more repackaging | 
responsibility. And research aid 
will be forthcoming from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, he added. 


Mail Orcer Houses Issue 
Midwinter Markdown Books 


Four major mail order houses 
have issued their midwinter sales | 
catalogs. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, has come forth with a) 
412-page book, the largest sales 
catalog in its history, offering} 
markdow's on more than 6,000 | 
items, especially in furniture, 
housewares, refrigerators, home 
freezers, curtains and draperies! 
and broadloom carpeting. Aldens | 
Inc., Chicago, offers its traditional | 
sale of white goods and domestics | 
in an 88-page, pocket-purse size | 
catalog. 

Along with its spring and sum-| 
mer catalog, Spiegel Inc., Chicago, 
includes a January sale supple- 
ment listing price cuts from 20% 
on bath towels to 58% on slip) 
covers. Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, claims its new catalog 
contains “some of the sharpest) 
markdowns we have ever had in| 
a midwinter book.” 


Owen Stoner Appointed 
Matchabelli President 


Owen Stoner, v.p. in charge of 
advertising and assistant general | 
manager of Prince Matchabelli Inc 
since 1948, has} 
been named pres- | 
ident of the com- | 
pany, effective! 
Jan. 1. } 

He succeeds H. 
R. Marschalk,) 
who will become} 
chairman of the! 
board of Prince| 
Matchabelli and a 
member of the} 
management staff 
of Vick Chemical | 

of which 


Owen Stoner 
o., 
Matchabelli is a subsidiary. 


Leibovitz to Ray Austrian 
Ray Austrian & Associates, New 
York, has been appointed to handle 
advertising for S. Leibovitz & Son, 
a division of Publix Shirt Corp. 
Beginning in March and extending 
through December, a campaign is 
scheduled for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, using quarter and half- 
pages, color and b&w. An increased 
dealer aids program is also 
planned. Hirshon-Garfield, New 
York, is the previous agency. 


Officers of Capper Publicatio&s 
Inc., elected following the last aB- 
nual meeting, were Sen. Cap 
president; Mr. Blake, v.p. and ge@- 
eral manager; Philip Zach, v.p. 
director of advertising; Leland #. 
Schenck, secretary, and Roy Vo 
treasurer. ; 

Besides the bequests mentio 


and his sister in his will. Most @f 
his relatives, it was pointed it, 
had already been amply provi 

for. 


Baker Welcomes 
TV Subscribers 


to Coverage Study 
New York, Dec. 28—With 350 + 


dio station subscribers alrea@ly 
lined up and additional ones cof#- 


ling in every day, Dr. Kenneth H. 


Baker is moving ahead with plans 
for a nationwide measurement of 


| Station audience and coverage. 


His newly organized Standard 
Audit & Measurement Services Inc 
made test mailings in November. 
These, Dr. Baker said this week, 


| indicate that the study will also 


be able to provide circulation data 
and county-by-county ownership 
of sets for television. Solicitation 
has not been made to TV stations 
yet, but they will now be permit- 
ted to subscribe to the service. 


® Field work for the study, which 
should give the best indication to 
date of television's effect on radio’s 
basic circulation, will be conducted 
during the first week in March. 
These data will be comparable 
with Broadcast Measurement Bu- 
reau Study No. 2, now nearly three 
years old but still radio’s most re- 
cent coverage figures, 

Formerly research director of 
the National Assn. of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters and head of 
the now defunct BMB, Dr. Baker at 
first planned to break down radio's 
circulation figures by morning and 
afternoon as well as day and night. 
Station reaction was against this, 
so the data will be shown by day 
and night only, with tabulation 
for listening six or seven times a 
week, three times a week and total 
listening, including once a week 
or more. 
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Snowy-Hcired Club Man 
Not in AA Picture, Says Reader 

To the Editor: Maybe it would 
be unsportsmanlike for The Cre- 
ative Man to pot shoot ‘em at such 
close range, but I don't how 
he resist ADVERTISING Ace's 
house Page 61 of the Dec 
3 issue urging home subscriptions 

When a photograph is used in 
this way, shouldn't it, perhaps, al- 
low the reader to get some bit of 
self-identification from it? 

What you say is the av- 
erage age of the advertising men 
who prospective 
scribers to AA? 

Your boys have shown a snowy- 
haired old fud, with heavy white 
moustache to match—an ancient 
club-sitter type who is obviously 
wheezing from the effort of light- 
ing his pipe with a palsied hand 
He has a pendulous pottie under 
those State Department pants, 
can almost see his knees wobble, 
and he’s about to fall down into 
that chair and die in glad relief, 
instead of reading ADVERTISING 
AGE in it 

ADVERTISING AGE indeed! 

I can't find the figures I’ve been 


see 
can 


ad on 


would 


are home-sub- 


- looking for, but I’m sure the ad- 


ertising age today, on an average, 

around 40 instead of the 85 or 
5 as portrayed in this prize ad 
y one of Townsend's elders. 


The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome 


I pay due obeisance to the bar- 
nacled old boys who wrote the first 
coffee ads and are still poking 
around, but why let ‘em write 
house ads for one of America’s 
leading advertising trade publi- 
vations? That's the only way | 
can explain that photograph 

I hate to be one of those sneaks 


that write and hide...but I'm 
thinking, Chum—in case you're 
game enough to print this—it just 


so happens that my boss is one of 
naining old 
pioneers. He can still read and he} 
fire a whippersnapper of 45 
lustily as the next octo-| 
genarian 
Therefore I am, } 
ANONYMOUS. 
We're printing this 
communication from Anonymous 
and breaking a rule to do it, but 
still don’t like anonymous com- 


those few remal crusty 


Can 


just as 


Editor's Note 


we 


munications. We're always glad to|to be a 
| 


identity when 
reason for it, but we 


protect a writers 
there is some 
still want to know who is writing 
- e 6 
Evans Sees Tranquility 
Behind Bars for Copywriters 
To the Editor: A. McKie Donnan 
suggests that if advertising deg- 
radation goes much lower a law 
may be passed that will put a lot 
of red-hot copywriters out of busi- 
ness. 


— Ohe Conrier-Zourn 


af 


——— 


Owners and operators of Radio Station WHAS and Television Station WHAS-TV 


364,123 DANY * 


293,426 SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


into pipe tobaccos 


Could be. Such a law, honestly 
administered, might even put them 
in prison. That actually happened 
in a highly lucrative branch of 
advertising a generation ago 

Led by Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iilinois, and California, the fed- 
government, working through 
Post Office Department and 
SEC, succeeded in putting 
many skilled writers of oil and 
mining stock “literature” behind 
and driving countless oth- 
ers into other fields of advertising | 
and into fiction writing 

Nowadays the methods 
that were used to sell fake stocks, | 


eral 
the 
the 


bars 


same 
the same tricks with words, the} 
circumlocution, the doubletalk, the | 
nebulous promise and the empty | 
guarantee, are being used by a 
new generation of smart boys to 
peddle other types of goods 

3efore as l 
Sunday supplement with 
a full-page ad on Raleigh 
cigarets. Almost the first word I 
see 1S mick; there is 
every cigaret ad 
commercial Here's this one 
“FACT NO. 1. ALL LEADING 
CIGARETS ARE MADE OF FINE 
TOBACCO.” 


me 
color 


the gin 


one 


or more in and 


Do you see the gimmick? Think! | 


It’s the word “fine.” Of 
cigarets are made of fine tobacco 
It’s shredded fine, see? And if it’s 
shredded somewhat finer than 
usual, it becomes mighty fine! 

That has nothing to do with the 
grade or quality of tobacco used in 
cigarets. The cheap or so-called 
leading brands made of the 
lowest possible grade, practically 
devoid of characteristic tobacco 
flavor or odor. That makes it 
“mild.” Most of the “delicate fla- 
vor” is in the tissue paper 

Jesse Burriss of Vanceburg, Ky.., 
vho farms five acres of 
stated in an interview published 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Sept. 1, 1951, that the tobacco 
leaves sold for cigarets are known 
to the trade as “sand trash.” These 
are the tough, weatherbeaten, bot- 
tom leaves, not good enough to go 


course 


are 


tobacco, 


JoHN Evans, 
Direct Mail Advertising, Chi- 
cago 

o e ° 

Assisted Deere Ad Manager 
To the Editor: In your issue of 

Nov. 19 on Page 34 you ran a pic- 

ture with a caption referring to 

the writer as the advertising man- 
ager of Deere Co 

This is a misstatement. I have 
been an assistant since 1917 to 

H. M. Railsback, who is the ad- 

vertising manager 

R. E. Swart ey, 
Clearwater, Fla 


| Two Eyes 


To the Editor: Headline in AA 
AANR Eyes TV 
WITH JEJUNE EYE; 
CHOOSES OFFICERS 


And what is so rare as an eye 
jejune? 
CHaARLEs S. Lewis Jr., 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago. 


Treasury's Rocket 

To the Editor: Can one refrain 
from raising a critical evebrow and 
a sad groan at a government which 
cannot 
from bad? 

This is not to dispute the value 
of Defense Bonds as a personal in- 
vestment, nor to criticize the over- 
all Defense Bond campaign. It is to 
register shocked surprise at the 
latest gimmick to be used by the 
Treasury Department in promoting 


write happens | 


appraise good advertising 


| bond sales. Now, a V-2 rocket is| 


certainly impressive; it will amply 
demonstrate what a few well- 
placed bucks will buy, but is it a 
PRACTICAL advertising me- 
dium”? Your splendid paper re- 
ports the of a V-2 by the TD, 


use 


and quotes, rhis is the first dis- 
play of a sales message on a 
rocket.” (AA, Nov. 26.) 

While they ere admittedly two 
eparate and different campaigns, 
| i it hard to believe that a 
government which would cut off 


funds for recruiting advertising, 
without forewarning, could be one 
and the same with one which sends 
14 tons of public monies skyward 
to spread the gospel, “BUY 
BONDS.” Shades of Barnum.. 
who thought that one up?? 

This letter is not meant to be 
seditious, but I, for one, would 
much rather see that V-2 heading 
in the general direction of any 
given Communist stronghold in 
North Korea. Besides. . how many 
advertising messages have you 
read on V-2s...at 87 miles???? 

EpDIE PHELAN, 
| Station WNAT, Natchez, Miss 


Paste-Up Helps a Cowboy 

To the Editor: Am sending this 
| reproduction of two facing pages 
(48 and 49) of the Nov. 20 edition 
of Look. 

The Schlitz cowboy ad appeared 
| along side of Look’s cowboy article. 
| No doubt planned placement (even 
jon cowboys look alike), but with 


a little pasting up, they could have 
‘shown that there are other easier 
ways of getting Schlitz than using 
a lasso. 

THOMAS MIISON, 


Charles E. Kerlee, Photo- 
graphic Illustration, New 
York 
. . . 
Iroquois Makes Wright 
China and Advertises It 
To the Editor: May we bring 


to your attention the article print- 
ed in your Nov. 19 issue‘ 

The title is “Russel Wright 
Doesn't Advertise, but Many Ads 
Give Him Top Billing.” 

First, may we congratulate you 
on a well-done article; however, 
we would like to point out a glar- 
ing error which we would like cor- 
rected in print 

That is, your reference to “This 


is significant only because Mr 
Wright designs no china (only 
earthenware) 

We are the manufacturers of 


famous Iroquois Casual china by 
Russel Wright 

Not only have we done exten- 
sive advertising for the further en- 
hancement of the “Russel Wright” 
name, but we also pride ourselves 
on manufacturing a true English 
clay body vitrified china 

This is the only china designed 
by Russe] Wright for home use 

S. F. Coen, 


Russel Wright division, Iro- 
quois China Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


} 


America’s finest 


photoengraving 


plant 


COLLINS, 


MILLER & 


HUTCHINGS, Ine. 
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Advertising Age, December 31, 1951 


PHOTO REVIEW 


COVER GIRL—Elaine Stewart, screen star and formerly a New York model, has 
been selected as “Miss True Story of 1952” and will appear on the magazine's 
cover not once but throughout the year. 


GIFTS TO VETS—Employes of Ted Bates & Co. contribute Christmas gift packages 

for veterans in New York state hospitals. The packages were distributed through 

the “52 Association,” an organization formed six years ago to assure vets 52 

weeks o year that they are still remembered. Shown here with the packages are 

(left to right) Patricia Walsh, Helen P. Roe, Mrs. Helen Lee, who headed up the office 
fund drive for the gifts, Mrs. Joan G. Somerville and Liz Bohen. 


EVERYBODY 
READS 
NEWSPAPERS 


BANK BREAKER—Cpl. Martin Diamant, 
22-year-old Koreon veteran who won 
$11,840 on radio's “Break the Bank 

the largest sum won since the program 
started in July, 1946—receives congrotu- 
lations from Robert B. Brown, president of 
Bristol-Myers’ products division, sponsor 

of the show 


* te ~e 
/, 
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BLACK SPACERS—Transportation Advertising Co., Chicago, has 
developed this new carding method using black spacers. The sys- 


41 
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BUSINESS 
1S FOCAL 
NOT VOCAL 


CAST OF CHARACTERS—These are the people who presented the’’Quo Vat Iss?” skit 

at the Christmas porty of the Americun Assn. of Newspaper Representatives and the 

N. Y. Media Men's Assn. The gal is Winifred Bonks of J. P. McKinney & Son. Wearing 
the top hat is Von Cunningham of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick. 


ADVERTISING CONFAB— Executives of E. W. Bliss Co., heavy machinery moker, a 

Fred Wittner Advertising, New York, discuss 1952 promotion plons following oan 

to some of the company’s U. S. plants. Left to right ore James T. Harrington, B 

ad manager; John J. Feeley, occount executive: Fred Wittner; A. E. Whyman, chai 

man of E. W. Bliss itd.; and R. Rivolta, resident ger of the company's Pari 

office. The Wittner ogency handles advertising and public relations for both ff 
domestic and Evropean di isions of Bliss. 


tem eliminates several free filler cards from each bus, and is said 
to result in making the cards more easily read. 


LATEST GUSHER—At o “coming in” party in Chicago for the 11th oil well thot 

they have brought in during the past year are (left to right) Richard Binder, former 

national od director of the Chicago Sun-Times; Jomes G. Brown, former v.p. of 

American-Marietta Co.; Harry Colemon, president, Harry Coleman Co., public re- 
lations counsel, ond J. H. Robison, New Equipment Digest, 


MISS MAIL ADVERTISING—Among the prizes which Joan Hackett 
of Elmhurst, N. Y., received for being chosen Miss Mail Ad- 
vertising of 1952 is a Miami Beach vacation for two. Shown 
here are some of the people participating in the contest, one 
of the features of Mail Advertising Club’s annual Christmas 


party. Left to right ore: Russell Patterson, artist; Bettina Edwards, 
second place runner-up; Murray (Mel) Rubin, Shaller-Rubin Co., 
Party emcee; Miss Hackett; Otto F. Meyer, direct mail manager, 
Wall Street Journal, and MAC president; Abner Silver, song- 
writer, ond Carol Toby, third plece winner. 
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MARSHALL ADAMS 


Starting out as one of the first aerial photographers 
in World War I, Mr. Adams served his apprenticeship 
in direct mail, and then for the next fourteen years 
was with Westinghouse and American Radiator Com- 
pany pioneering in the promotion of electric cookery. 
automatic electric appliances, electric refrigeration, 
home heating and air conditioning. He was also a 
pioneer in the promotion of FHA insured time pay- 
ment financing in the building industry. He was at- 
tracted to Mullins and the Youngstown Kitchens busi- 
ness in 1941, because he saw another opportunity to 
pioneer in a new field. As he says, he “raised the 
kitchen sink to the level of a major labor-saving de- 
vice.” Mr. Adams was also sponsor of the “Operator 
25” plan, through which consumers may call Western 
Union to find the name of the nearest dealer of a 
product in which they are interested. In addition, he 
has written many articles for trade publications, and 
has authored one book, “Training Advertisements to 
Sell.” 


"7 Read 
Advertising Age 


Says MARSHALL ADAMS 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


“My personal habit is to read ADVERTISING AGE the first 
thing every Monday morning, because this enables me to 
start the week with up-to-date information and 
with the benefits of the latest points of view. 

“Too, I know that ADVERTISING AGE is read in this 
office by every department head, because they frequently 


bring up for discussion matters that have been 


reported in ADVERTISING AGE.” 
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